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STATISTICS 



PRINGIPSL CITIES C )F THE OLD WORLD 



OF THS 



Principal Countries 



WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

DOLLARS. 

United States47,475,000,000 
Great Britaln43,600,000,000 

France 40,000,000,000 

Germany.-. 31,615,000,000 

Russia 21,616,000,000 

Austria 18,065,000,000 

Italy .-._..„- 1 1 ^775,000,000 

Spain 7,965,000,000 

Holland 4,935,000,000 

Norway and 

Sweden „ 4,885,000,000 
Belgium _ . _ 4:^300,000,000 
Canada „ - . „ 3,250,000,000 
Mexico ...- 3,190,000,000 
Ausfcralia- 



I.st.5l''30 IT. ijO-i^O' 
Q^sas'l'P <m tlu eaurf> line of Lat.as i''t,DauphJ3:,'^ianit'»l)a-i> 



M 



Portugal 

Denmark _- 
Argentine 
Republic. 
Switzerland. 1,620,000,000 
Greece- . , - . IjOSSjOOO.OOO 

NATIONAL DEBT8» 



2,950,000,000 
1,856,000,000 
1,830,000,000 

1,660,000,000 



France i 

Great Britain 

Russia 

Italy _ _ 

Austria 

Spain 

United States 

Germany „ 

India 

Turkey „ 

Egypt 

Australia .-u 

Portugal 

Holland 

Belgium 

Canada 

Sweden and 

Norway .- 

Greece » 



J4,565,000,000 

3,845,000,000 

2,765,000,000 

2,610,000,000 

2,095,000,000 

1,950,000,000 

1,852,000,000 

1,145,000,000 

780,000,000 

550,000,000 

530,000,000 

485,000,000 

470,000,000 

400,000,000 

310,000,000 

200,000,000 

100,000,000 
90,000,000 



1 leyvuitw 



orjCeo-^V on the b?ine iine of Lat,ss r mftliia Dak, 



Iff 



BERLIN., 

Or/'early on the sim'^ ime of Lat.as Ft Alt)ary,rom,CaT>, 



PSf 



mM 



/ -^ym 



ry 



ilLIN^ 



£gU,)'" 



gT.PETESSBITWJS 

Lax. 68''64':y Lonjjr^O * JOTS, 
b3:,aacirlv on fs^e s-'ine Ene of Lat. as Ihe ceiitre aii Hudsro B?5y Dominioa sif Gti 



-fc45R>' 



' ,6 i'/n'sll 



■itnaDL^'r.j 



sa5 



',<i 
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K 



/'''Oi^i^dor^/ 



Dnjosnai 



JlmMMR 



TIENKA, 

Lat.4e°ri'N Lon.lb°22 E. 
or, nearly t>fl tlie same Lne of Lat. as ?ortTo'(vnsenf',"vVa^li.Ter. 



:2CiDe 



:.^^"^» 



Ni^-^a^j 



^.'i^ •:>\ 

Kd^ 



7^1 



CTj STesr% on tlie same lies of Lat.as N'^ 0rle&2s,I»a» 



&liESA>ti 
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NislfabD^' 
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Dayr Baramno / 

7 L gJies.yi 

^aaadoliagsaiS^o Amt/ji Biskoy 



MOKEY GIBCULATION 



FEK CAPITA. 



France 


142.55 


Belgium „_„.„.. 


30.40 


Netherlands 


26.77 


United States 


24.16 


Great Britain _ . 


20.49 


Australia .-.„._ 


16.90 


Italy 

Switzerland 


16.31 
14.60 


Germany 

Greece ^_ 


14.23 

13.88 


Spain .»-- „ 

Denmark „ 


13.18 
12.00 


Austria 


9.31 


Canada . 


9.31 


Portugal.-.- 


7.61 


Japan . --. 


6.00 


Russia --. 


6.31 


Mexico ._- 


5.26 


Norway and Sweden. 
U. S. of Columbia... 


4.68 
.63 



Cope Tchslyu^hin I 



(, Eastern 

y TaimvT Tenin. t 



"SlUiatangsltoye 



JBielkov Isl p 

^^ B*^ Semenov hi /^?X 

Stolbovai r^'' 

^^^5 lato 



'M4M 



iS-O^NEt^ 



Caji 



' Darji 



/if' ?^ 



1^^^ 



%^^ 



] .\\ ^^-'-^w Siberia 

Maht Id. 
J^Liakov Js.1. 

y-^^~^^romskata 'Bay 






E'^flli' 'TK^'li'^'^I'^ 



KSiLKTTliA^.D} 






-Co, 



^1. 



M O N (J^L I A^ 
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ARMIES AND NAVIES. 

Russia 

China „..:. 

Finance 

Germany 

Spain 

Austria -Hungary. . 

Great Britain 

Italy .._-_... 

Turkey 

Roumania . . 

Switzerland ^ _ 

Netherlands 

Egypt -- -~~ 

British India . 

Belo'ium ._„ 



Sweden. 

Portugal 

Japan „ 

Denmark „ 

United States 

Persia .._. 

Brazil 

Mexico 

Norway.. _ 

Servia . 

Peru 

Greece 

Argentine Republic 

Venezuela „, 

Chili ... _,_ 

Bolivia 

Canada „ 

Uruguay „„ 



817,000 
700,000 
521,000 
427,000 
344.000 
302,537 
215,167 
211,467 
163,667 

106,102 

66,799 

62,92,0 

58,170 

46,499 

42,636 

39,586 

39,324 

36,828 

33,673 

28,400 

22,684 

22,387 

17,092 

14,lb0 

13,200 

13,049 

11,418 

5,494 

4,356 

4,022 

3,000 

2,797 
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)Eastern^o 



Syk 
Bon< 



I , ^Majico ,3tma}t Is. 

pFprriosa ^om hi Vo 

'Tai-\v^ii 



■ BabdyiUiS Is. Lt-rtiisai/ hi. Agn<i<X'i 

y \ — 



E II M X^Ji 

J hi B . 

' hJ 

Ai\.i- J ^ J="i"«''"''S'JS£?>-ii ~^ Alton hi. 

V& [mience ^"rO^^^f ^ /'' 

^1 Al ^^^ -^ S imu sir 

)-E^i^ Jturup I 

igHaltcteady^ • 

"^^taii of Mahmai 



hFigami hi. 

ISLA5DS 

fedo 

iMoor /st. 



• ^ Ore 

iHargarei Isl, 
Jxro-mpm h/\Marci,s L 
JarUtne hi,, 



R de Plata 

' Crespo hland 
MoTell hland 
•^ Tairocinio Island 



'A'.tataxan ^,.; • 
'SayparT ^~^- 

s. J • Guam 

Alackemie la. 



Grcenvatch hi. . 
ihiuralty /i.^/euj Hanav'er 



CSrisimasIal. S^^^,.v< 






.^v^^STERia; L, ji£^^'l^i_- 



" SUtk B^\^/^ 

|::t?4 AUSTRALIA 1 

AbtQ'\iia'\ p 

Gtographs Say 






<^ape LepuutTf^. 



v/ 



7i (?e 



00'' 



jii**^ 



//ar. { --:^^->,p 



HdcketcU Arch, 






- Macquart 

Hobkrt 



>r\ \lIahfazBay 

\J K'Cw^'btfland iff, 






Tropic of Cancer 



J2 



^Jltraldhl ""^^^^'^ 
7c J' Cap<? 
«>^ Cape iis^Mrne 






yumvack /"L 



.p: 



■,C.^eiven^a7}i 



5 ^ 0«?liW«e^ > -^^^^' 
AUqhahl. ',(1 ^ ^^ 



^^^^S^"". 






T 
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Is/a]! 



MeeJc Tt.j 



^Jny ^ ^ s 2: 

lyijma 13. _^r 



W\..^'4t''-^^.:^ 



p/^ 



%M'^r^ 



Meiit'ng-Baf 
^odiak Isl. 



Cure I. 

^rhiled'lphiaX. 
Clark's Is. Zassion J 
L^sian&ky hi '' Ga-dverJ. 



Lanara hi h/ands I^ruatnstern Bk. 



-_CorniDalhs Is, 
&L BartholomevrhlZ 

1 Smyths Isl 
~Sy Button h.M 

"^••../'" CalvtTflf, 
-— -~ "v^^ Malgravc Is, 
- J-^'oprJal -'l^oston Is. 
iUanhc MScarbcTo^^^hrh. " 



vtlle San A^gusttn^^Isl (^ardn^r '-__-'. Sidney _ 
S'^'^ '^jSanta^uz h. ^fo/Clarertci J)anyeT rs.^ 



__^ GreiiiV. HI' - ^ 
Espintit"*is^yr -— Hoi 

Malkcotlo'* VitvZivuhif 



■ 'Tavna^ 



^<5^^ " sA^f04^ OR ^ 
/5. ;Sai;ffiw^^^^VIGATOE IS. 



Randabov * 



Wh-'P^^J^ytt'Uy /a* 






JTASMAVlA 

jfl+i* Pentn, 



,''>'3^"^«a:^^^ 



J ^^^^^.- 



Sfacyiwtrte Ja.^; 



r':^.--Y'' 



J^orfolh Isl 
Jtosaretfa Ite.,j 






Nelson, ^^elli igton 
SOUTH iSL^^SPore Victc ria cuatham is, 



f Campbell hi. 



Neie Nanttickei \J\ 



:rFjBNDL:f, 



KEBMEADEC 19. 
tiJiaOtil Isl, 
'f' Curtis Is, 



Jtaroionga' 



■=,-. ISLANDS 



>ir„vit^ orOwhyee 



^ Fanning laL 

iVa7ksti$l 
CA-^tSi^nas Isl, 



Vancouver Isl. 
~^Juan^de Fuca i 

^ 01ympia\ 

Colitmbta River \ 

§aleui/< 



€ 



fy^ 



•,.v^ 



Sd.n FraacI-.v,o-^ 
SantaSartara^ 
San I 

Guadalowj^, 

Port San !^artolora^ 

_Tro£)_c of _Cancer_ 

Cape San Luca'^ 



hrvis Isl 

Maiden. I$L 

'• Volunieer Isl 

Siarbaek. Isl, ^ — 

.Ten-hifLhl ^^aoK-^ 

•^ . ,.,,* Houkalliva 
TFbods^cA Isl 
^^ "Fhnt W, 



__( -^/ _ 



Diu 






■MAE^UESAaK. 11 

"'i^aCoM Iltva 
appcntment Is, 
B^nden hi. 

iPAuaonr on 

•n^aux Isl xow is. 
'"' W^t^stcndai; Isl. 



COOKS js._ ,^4.c-^j,Ghucesiei 



-Mangaa *^^^g^ •^'?/~~Q5WC ^ttrg t Gamble rldr^ 



_Psborne^^^>^p i ~~ 



q 



Antipodet hi 



N ' \T 



Balhny 3a. 



E 



* '. ._Soo3.J^^ ^^W^Sct 



~-^Ofno hl^^ TEliiabeUnU. ^ _~ 



'Suxia 



A 



T^ 



^ JS U DSOZf 



-Tt^Oburcliiil^ ^ I' 






/Cnicago , 



Chppertori, Isl.,, 



OaUego hi. ^--^ ^^ -^^ ^^/^3^^ g^^ Ftanaiscb 

- ,^t% P «ai a'4' Ji/"-^ 

Gu,aja<jiiil Gulf. 

Ahuja ^tLP 



« PUgrivi tsV, 



J^ 



Lefiffitade from 20 -'Greenwich 



}i%Kane Basin) G lac* c 

'El r-'~Pi.Uii.-IOE 

7 \ Sayes \ 

^ Cctpe'"-^::;^ ^M^^fie^d ^^ 
^ Fairy C^ Penin^Ulq, 

^ ,, -'"t •^^ohtenhohi 
Carev i^. . tT ^ ^^^^ 

7ob iirjisi '^-W ^^7^ 

CapeJo-k (j,-vi.tL 

>^ MJ'FFrK'S 



E E E 



^^ '' Blac. i Cape <; 

KScoit Inlet ^^ , ^ . . ^ 

Land V^'^i'^5«^^'bodliava'?f I Ja.obskavn 



^Aoine Bay^.^ 



Merchan, 



;oSukkcrioppea 
l,Alk^t^ ^dthaab 

V* % Hernbut 

.^1 A 



''':^^. 



<5> 5>^-^^^ 






^p^^l 



( 



I ilifa^ 



^^:i 






;(7ffl;)e Ilatteras 



issee 
Augustms 

aimaC^^'±^A^5L_ 

"STs BUAy" ' \TSLAND3 
imdad 



>. 



O 

^J Cape SisnM-ci 

'^' QjShannon Isl 

^ .^-^-^^ lendulum. h. 
Clav^ring Isl.>^^^^> IIunKersBay 

K L A K Ds^^r-'=^^^'^^^^ 

^^ Parry 



r'Chnslianshaab 



'•^C 



Cape Faicwtll 



^^\ 



r huktoke InUi 

^Strait of Belle Isk 



^rd ZTrtndyBay 
''^^'^^ St. John 
CB^'eton Isl 
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EAILROADS OF THE WOELD. 

Comparative miles of Bailroad operated 
in all countries, Jau. 1, 1885. 

United States. 124.281 

Germany. 22,300 

Great Britain and Ireland 18,668 

France 18,023 

Russia 15,885 

Austria-Hungary.- 12,321 

India „ 10,833 

Canada _ 9,0(iO 

Italy....... _ 5,800 

Spain 5,600 

Sweden _..-. 3,927 

Brazil „ 3,560 

Mexico. _ 2,828 

Peru. __ 2,030 

Switzerland _ 1,735 

Argentine Republic 1,686 

Belgium . 1,684 

ISTetherlands 1,512 

Cape ColoDy. 1,453 

New Zealand . 1,374 

Chili 1,374 

Victoria 1,355 

New Soriili Wales 1,268 

Denmarli ,. __ 1,105 

Portugal „___ 1,039 

Norway 972 

South Australia 945 

Egypt.. __ 942 

Roumania 922 

Algeria... __. _ 895 

Turkey „._„ 889 

Cuba 871 

Queensland,. 867 

Java., „ 499 

Uruguay 418 

Philippines 1... 297 

Turkey-in- Asia . 250 

Tunis 200 

Ceylon 178 

Tasmania -.- 172 

Namaqualand , __ 95 

Ecuador __. 76 

UNIT^I> STATES. 
Oomparative miles of Bailroad in the 
States and Territories, Jan, 1, 1885, 

Illinois ..12,882 

Ohio 9,033 

New York _. 7,234 

Pennsylvania 6, 665 

Indiana „ 6,454 

Missouri _._.__ 6,397 

Wisconsin ._ 6,298 

Texas... 6,804 

Minnesota. _. 5,273 

Michigan.. 4,778 

Kansas .__ 3,734 

California 3,375 

Iowa... .„ ..„ 3,195 

Georgia _ 2,887 

Virginia 2,808 

Kentucky _ 2,537 

Nebraska. . 2,482 

Massachusetts 2,278 

Tennessee 2,264 

Colorado 2,199 

Alabama 1,892 

New Jersey. .„. . 1,844 

North Carolina __ 1,618 

South Carolina _ 1,592 

Louisiana 1,453 

Utah 1,286 

Maryland.., .„__ 1,167 

Maine 1.161 

Florida „ _ „ 1,064 

Arkansas 1,060 

Oregon „_._ 1^022 

Connecticut 974 

New Hampshire . 893 

NewMexico-... 880 

Vermont „ 869 

Mississippi _ 751 

¥/yoming 519 

Nevada „ 502 

West Virginia _ 400 

Arizona.. 384 

Dakota 237 

Delaware _ 220 

Rhode Island __.... 147 

Washington Ter 37 

TELIEAPH LINES of tlic WORLD. 

Comparative miles of Telegraph in all 
couritries, Jan. 1, 1885, 

United States ..154,650 

Russia .._.: 69.412 

France , _ 47^943 

Germany . 46,446 

Austria-Hungary _ _ 30,865 

Great Britain and Ireland 27,103 

Australia. 26, 842 

India. _., 21,740 

Turkey 17,950 

Italy..... 17,258 

Mexico „. 16,872 

Canada ... 10,994 

Spain ........... 10,417 

Sweden... _ 8,421 

Argentine Republic 8,396 

Cape Colony , 8,256 

Chili " _ '5.938 

Norway.- .„.. 5,672 

Egypt 5,322 

Japan „ 5,000 

Brazil .__., __ 4,657 

New Zealand .._„- 4,538 

Switzerland _ _ 4,814 

Indies _ 3,684 

Persia 3,623 

Algeria „ , 3,616 

Roumania „ 3,390 

Belgium _._ 3,361 

Portugal 2,920 

Greece 2,916 

Cuba _ 2,835 

Netherlands . . „ . „ 2,582 

Denmark. 2,283 

Columbia 1,839 

Bulft-aria 1,505 

Urufifuay „ 1,405 

Servia 1,370 

Orange Free State ..., 1,274 

Cochin China 1.249 

Tasmania. _ 1,223 

Guatemala i,i60 

Cejdon „ ._.„. 1,0-9 

Philippines , 713 

Honduras- _-..». _.„ 658 



:STORICAL REFERENCE DIRECTORY 





EXPLANATION, — The date following a name indicates the length of time the party has been a resident of the comity. The abbreviations are as foUo-ws: S. for 
Section; T. for Township; and P. O., for Post-office address. When no Section Number nor Township is given,, it will be understood that the party resides within the limits 
of the village or city named, and, in such cases, the post-office address is the same as the place of residence, unless otherwise stated. 



Acton, Alfred. Farmer, S. 17, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1861. 
Acton, ^Y,, Farmer, S. 17, T. York, P, O. Saline, 1867. 

Adrion, Chas., Michig-an Southern Brewing- & Bottling^ Works, Man- 
chester, 1881. 
Alban, Geo. H., Farmer, S. 34, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1853. 
Alber, A.-, Farmer, S, 5, T, Saline, P. O. Bridgewater, 1855. 
Alber, Michael, Farmer, S. 11, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1847. 
Alber, Michael B., Farmer, S. 32, T. Freedom, P. O. Manchester, 
Allen, Eimmet, Farmer, S. 28, T. Bridg-ewater, P. O. Clinton. 
Allen, James C, Farmer, S. 17, T. Ann Arbor, P. O Ann Arbor, 1824. 
Alien, Jerome, County Surveyor, Ypsilanti, 1889. 
Allen, Iv, C, Farmer, S. 34, T. York, P. O. Milan, 1850, 
Alien, l^emuel F., Farmer, S. 34, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1842. 
Allen, W. F., Farmer, S. 34, T. York, P. O. Milan, 1864. 
Allyn, J. S., Farmer, S. 31, T. Dexter, P. O. Chelsea, 1845, 
Almending-er, David, Farmer, S. 25, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1830. 
Alvord, D. M., Farmer, S. 22, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1852. 
Andrews, William, Farmer, S. 17, T. Scio, P. O. Dexter, 1843. 
Ann Arbor Saving-s Bank, Banking, Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor Argus, Publishers, Ann Arbor. 

Aprill, George, Farmer, S. 32, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1852. 
Armbruster, Henry, Farmer, Stockraiser, S. 20, T. Scio, P. O. Dexter, 1874. 
Armbruster, Jos., Farmer, S. 34, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1848. 
Armbruster, George, Farmer, S. 24, T. Ivodi, P. O. Saline, 1845. 
Arnold, Chas. A., Farmer, S. 24, T. Superior, P. O. Ypsilanti. 
Arnold, Uriah, Farmer, S. 23, T. Bridgwater, P. O. Clinton. 
Arnold, William, Farmer, S. 35, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1825. 
Austin, Chas., Farmer & Stock, S. 18, T. V/ebster, P, O. Dexter, 1869. 
Avery. John F., Breeder Jersey Cattle, S. 7, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1875. 
Avery, C. F., Farmer, S. 34, T. Saline, P. O. Macon, 1856. 
Avery, W. D,, Farmer, S. 12, T. York, P. O. Stony Creek, 1836. 

Babcock, James I^., Keal Kstate & I^oans, Ann Arbor, 1870. 

Bach, James R., Real Estate & Insurance, Ann Arbor, 1859. 

Bach & Butler, Real E)state & Insurance, Ann Arbor. 

Backus, Ira C, Farmer, lyivestock Dealer, J. P., S. 34, T. Webster, P. O. 
Dexter, 1870. 

Bagge, John, Farmer, S. 11, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1865. 

Bahnmiller, Jacob, Farmer, S. 4, T. lyima, P. O. Chelsea, 1862. 

Baldwin, H. T., Farmer, S. 8, T. Lima, P. O. Chelsea, 1836. 

Ball, Edwin, Farmer, S. 22, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1844. 

Barley, J. W., Insurance, Township & Village Clerk, Dexter. 

Barlow, J. P., Farmer, S. 24, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Rawsonville, 1881. 

Barnes, Mell., Cashier Farmers' & Merchants' Bank, Insurance & N. P., 
Milan. 

Barnes, R. G., Farmer, S. 36, T. Ann Arbor, P. O, Ann Arbor, 1860. 

Barry, D. W., Farmer & Stock, S. 33, T. NortJiiield, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1844. 

Bartlett, Allen, Farmer, S. 32, T. Bridgewater, P, O. Clinton. 

Bassett, H., Farmer, Saline, 1839. 

Bates, C. F., Farmer, S, 6, T. Scio, P. O. Dexter, 1845. 

Bauer, G,, Farmer, S. 33, T. Lodi, P. O, Saline, 1846. 

Bauer, John D., Farmer, S. 21, T, Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1876. 

Bauer, Peter, Farmer, S. 30, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Clinton, 1846. 

Baumgardner, John, jB>lectric Granite Works, Ann Arbor, 1859. 

Beach, Abner, Retired Farmer, Chelsea, 1838. 

Beach, Elmer J., Farmer, S. 3, T. Lima, P. O; Chelsea, 1850. 

Beach, Geo, S., Farmer, S. 12, T. Lima, P. O. Dexter, 1840. 

Beach, Stephen, Farmer, S. 2, T. Lima, P. O. Dexter, 1840. 

Beach, William, Florist, Green-house, S, 1, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 
1845. 

Beach, W. P., Justice of Peace & Insurance, Ypsilanti, 1865. 

Becker, George, Farmer, S. 11, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Bridgewater, 1849. 

Beeman, Francis, Farmer & Stock, S. 30, T. Lyndon, P. O. Waterloo, 1844. 

Beeman, Mrs, Francis, Wife of Francis Beeman, S. 30, T. Lyndon, P. O. 
Waterloo. 

BeGole, Chas. L., Farmer, S. 18, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1864. 

BeGole, Geo. A., Assistant Bank Cashier, Chelsea, 1860. 

BeGole, G. W., Farmer, S. 8, T. Augusta, P. O. Stony Creek, 1880. 

BeGole, M. H., Farmer, S, 14, T. Pittsiield, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1837. 

Bellmore, C. J., Farmer, S. 17, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1876, 

Belser, F. H., Cashier Farmers' & Mechanics' Bank, Ann Arbor, 1875. 

Benham, H. N., Farmer, S. 29, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1844, 

Benton, Geo., Farmer, S. 2, T. Lima, P. O. Dexter, 1848. 

Beutler, G., Farmer, S. 4, T. Sharon, P. O. Chelsea, 1872. 

Bibbin®, S. S., Supervisor, Notary Public, S. 33, T. Augusta, P. O. Whit- 
taker, 1880. 

Bilbie, R., Farmer, S. 9, T, Ann A.rbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1848. 

Bilbie, Walter, Farmer, S. 9, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1859. 

Birkett, Thos., Miller & Farmer, S, 12, T. Dexter, P. O, Dexter, 1853. 

Bissell, G., Farmer, S. 25, T. York, P. O. Milan, 1853. 

Blaess, Albert, Lumber Mfr. & Farmer, S. 23, T. Lodi, P. O. Ann Arbor, 
1867. 

Blake, Thos., Farmer, S. 35, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1835, 

Blodgett, Worcester, Farmer & Stock, S. 28, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1835. 

Blosser, Mat D., Publisher, Manchester Enterprise, Manchester, 1867. 

Blum, Jacob, Farmer, S. 2, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Bridgewater, 1845. 



Boettger, V., Farmer, S. 21, T. Saline, P. O, Saline, 1852. 

Boettner, John, Farmer, 3. 7, T. Saline, P. O. Bridgewater, 1860. 

BogardUs, F. P., Real Estate, Insurance & Loans, Ypsilanti, 1846, 

Bohnett, Christian, Farmer, S. 16, T. Lodi, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1841. 

Boone, R. G., President Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, 1893. 

Boos, Mrs. Louise, Farmer, S. 20, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1854. 

Booth, W. J., Banker, Ann Arbor. 

Borton, H. S., Farmer, S. 16, T, Lyndon, P. O. Chelsea, 1849, 

Bowen, C. M., Farmer, S. 8, T. Lima, P. O. Chelsea, 1835. 

Boyce, Spencer, Retired, S. 17, T. Lyndon, P. O. Chelsea, 1835, 

Boyd, H. H., Farmer, Sylvan, 1849. 

Boyden, G. L., Farmer, S. 24, T. Dexter, P. O, Dexter, 1838. 

Boy den, J. H., Farmer, S. 25, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1842. 

Boynton, G. W., Farmer, S. 36, T. Sylvan, P, O. Chelsea, 1844. 

Bradley, Geo. C, Cashier First National Bank, Ypsilanti, 1883. 

Braman. James, Farmer, S. 31, T. Manchester, P. O. Clinton, 1861. 

Brass, Walter C, Farmer, S. 31, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1834. 

Braun, Wm., Farmer, S. 20, T. Superior, P. O. Ypsilanti. 

Braun. C, Farmer. S. 22, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1850. 

Braun,' Chris., Farmer, S. 10, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1866. 

Bra.un, Henry, Farmer, S. 22, T. Ann Arbor, P. O, Ann Hrbor, 1854. 

Breitenbach, John, Farmer & Thresher, S. 32, T. Lyndon, P. O, Chelsea, 
1865. 

Breitenwicher, John F., Farmer, S. 25, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1869. 

Breidenwischer, Fred,, Farmer, S. 16, T. Freedom, P. O. Manchester, 
1853. 

Briggs, Hiram, Farmer, S. 35, T. Lodi, P. O. Saline, 1840. 

Brighton, John, Farmer, S. 33, T, Manchester, P. O. Clinton, 1858. 

Brinkman, Henry, Farmer & Stockraiser, S. 32, T. Salem, P. O. Ann 
Arbor, 1869. 

Brooks, Alexander A., Nursery & Fruit,, Introducer New Michigan 
Beech, S. 16, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1875. 

Bross, Henry, Farmer, S, 6, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Manchester. 

Brown, Arthur, Attorney at Law, Sec. Washtenaw Co. Abstract Co., Ann 

Arbor, 1864. 
Brown, Chas., Farmer, S. 5, T. Ann Arbor, P, O. Ann Arbor, 1848. 
Brown, Foster, Farmer, S. 6, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1852. 
Brown, J. M., Farmer, S. 5, T. Ann Arbor, P. O, Ann Arbor, 1843. 
Brown, W. P., Farmer, S. 86 T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1844. 
Buckelew, A. A., Farmer, S. 20, T. ¥/ebster, P. O. Dexter, 1845. 
Burch, D. M., Farmer, S. 21, T. Sharon, P. 6. Manchester, 1840. 
Burg, Geo., Farmer, S. 7, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1845. 
Burkhart, F., Farm.er, S. 24, T. Lyndon, P. O. Chelsea, 1841. 
Burkhart, Jacob, Farmer, S. 11, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1861. 
Burkhart, John, Farmer, S. 14, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1862. 
Burkhart, John G., Farmer, S. 31, T. Freedom, P. O. Manchester, 1853. 
Burkhart, O. C, Farmer, S. 16, T. Lima, P. O. Chelsea, 1856. 
Burlingame, Wm. H., Farmer & Stock, S. 1, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Emery, 

1870. . , 

Eurnham, W. H., Farmer, S. 22, T. York, P. O. Milan, 1839. 
Burrell, Geo., Farmer, S. 14, T. Superior, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1838, 
Burrell, James, Farmer, S, 1, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Denton, 1837, 
Burtless, Wm., Farmer, Dealer in Grain, Wool & Stock, Supervisor, Man- 
chester, 1842, 
Busenbark, F., Farmer, S. 4, T, Ann Arbor, P. O. Aan Arbor, 1838. 
Buss, G. J., Manager W. C, Mack, Dry Goods, Boots & Shoes, Clothing 

&c., Manchester. 
Buss, J. C, Farmer, S. 36, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1843. 
Buss, John P., Farmer, S. 7, T, Freedom, P. O. Chelsea. 
Butler, Frank. Farmer, Pure Blood Jersey Cattle, Road Overseer, S. 34, 

T. York, P. O. Milan, 1860. 
Butler, Wolcott H., Attorney at L?-w, Real Estate & Insurance, Ann 

Arbor, 1886. 
Butler, Fred. A., Farmer, S. 34, T. York, P. O, Milan, 1872. 
Butteriield, O. Em Attorney at Law, Ann Arbor, 1889. 
Byrne, John, Farmer, S. 6, T. Sylvan, P. O. Waterloo, 1859. 

Cady, Hiram, Farmer, S. 14, T. York, P. O, Milan, 1847. 

Cadv, Joseph S., Farmer, S. 35, T. Pittsiield, P. O, Ypsilanti, 1864. 

Canii^bell, John, Farmer, S. 10, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1841. 

Campbell, W. M., Farmer, S. 22, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1842, 

Campbell, W. P., Farmer, S. 31, T. Manchester, P. O. Evans Lake, 1873. 

Canfield, Chas., Farmer, S. 35, T. Lyndon, P. O. Chelsea, 1844. 

Carpenter, M. T., Farmer, S. 4, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1849. 

Case, C. W., Cashier Peoples' Bank, Manchester, 1849. 

Case, M. D., Postmaster, Manchester, 1845. 

Case, M. F., Farmer, S. 23, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1865. 

Casey, Norton, Farmer, S. 34, T. Superior, P. O. Yysilanti, 1855. 

Cassidy, Wm., Farmer, S. 33, T. Lyndon, P. O. Chelsea, 1843. 

Cavanaugh, M. J., Attorney at Law, School Commissioner, Ann Arbor, 

1864. 
Chalmar, John C, Farmer, S. 2, T. Pittsiield, P. O, Ann Arbor, 1890. 
Chandler, C. J., Wholesale Eggs & Poultry, Chelsea, 1893. 
Chase, Dr. E. F., Vice President Dexter Savings Bank, Dexter. 
Cheever, N, W., Attorney at Law, Ann Arbor, 1859. 
Chelsea Savings Bank, Banking, Chelsea. 



Chicken, John, Farmer, S, 30, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1842, 
Childs, Herbert M., Attorney at Law & Justice of Peace, Ypsilanti, 1869. 
Childs, Yv^. K., Sec. Washtenaw Mutual, Ann Arbor, 1844. 
Clark, Orman, Retired, S. 34, T. Lyndon, P. O. Chelsea, 1839. 
Clark, Thos. P., Farmer & Stock, S. 14, T. Manchester, P. O. Manches- 
ter, 1868. 
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Hitchcock, I. B., Farmer, S. 25. T. York, P. O. Milan. 1847. 
Hoey, Daniel E., Farmer, S, 7, T. Scio, P. O. Dexter, 1857. 
Holden, A. E., Farmer, S. 5, T. Sharon, P. O. Grass Eake, 1857. 
Holmes, J. R., Farmer & Stock, S. 27, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 

1834. 
Holmes, E. D., Farmer, S. 3, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1874. 
Holmes, S. A., Farmer, S. 22, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1856. 
Hooker, John, Farmer, vS. 32, T. Augusta, P. O. Milan, 1854. 
Hoppe. Mrs. Fred., Farmer, S. 20, T. S^-lvan, P. O, Francisco, 1855. 
Hoppe, R. M., Farmer, S. 8, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1860. 
Hoppe, William, Farmer, S. 17, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1866. 
Hornung, Adaxn, Farmer & Stock, S. 20, T, Bridgewater, P. O. River 
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Howling, W., Farmer, S. 32, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1880. 
Hoyt, G. E., Farmer, S, 22, T. Eodi, P. O. Saline, 1843. 
Hoyt, J., Farmer, S. 12. T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1837. 
Hiiber, F., Farmer & Stock, S. 7, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Manchester. 
Huber, Jacob, Farmer, S. 7, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1859. 
Huber, J. G., Farmer, S. 17, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1867. 
Hulbert, E. S., Farmer, S. 31, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1840. 
Hull, J. W., Farmer, Saline, 1842. 

Hurley, Thos., Farmer, S. l7, T. Augusta, P. O, W^hittaker, 1855. 
Hutzel, Emanuel, Farmer, S. 32, T. Freedom, P. O. Manchester. 
Hutzel, Gotlob, Farmer, S, 7, T. Eima, P. O. Chelsea, 1844. 
Huti^el, T. F., Expert Plumber, Ann Arbor, 1855. 
Hutzel, F., Farmer, S. 4, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1843. 

Inmann, G. W., Farmer, S. 13, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1837. 
Irvnn, John E., Farmer, S. 5, T. Sharon, P. O. Grass Eake, 1841. 
Isbell, N. H., Farmer, S. 32, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Saline, 1833. 

Jarvis, Geo., Farmer, S. 21, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1832. 
Jedele, George, Farmer & Stock, S. 33, T. Eodi, P. O. Saline, 1854, 
Jedele, J. G., Farmer & Stock, S. 31, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 

1848. 



Jedele, Jacob, Farmer & Stock, S. 36, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1851. 
Jedele, Joseph, Farmer, S, 26, T. Eodi, P. O. Saline. 1852. 
Jensen, Mathew, Farmer, S. 24, T. Svlvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1865. 
Jewell, Geo. S., Farmer & Stock, S. 30, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1861. 
Jewett, Thos., Farmer, S. 30, T. Eima, P. O. Chelsea, 1844. 
Johnson, E., Farmer, S. 19, T. Augusta, P. O. Milan, 1853. 
Johnson, Geo., Farmer & Stock, S. 35, T. Eodi, P. O. Saline, 1836. 
Johnson, Wm., Farmer, S. 18, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1849. 
Johnson, Wm. E., Farmer, S. 29, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1836. 
Johnson, Wm. T., Farmer, S. 17, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1859. 
Jones, Frank E., Attorney at Eaw, Res. Saline, Office Ann Arbor, 1862. 
Joslin, D. M., Retired Farmer, S. 3, T. Eyndon, P. O. Unadilla, 1833. 
Joss, John, Farmer, S. 33, T. Eima, P. O. Chelsea, 1854. 

Kader, Godfrey, Farmer, S. 12, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Bridgewater. 
Kaercher, J. Michael, l^'armer & Stock, S. 32, T. Scio, P. 6. Ann Arbor, 

1841, 
Kaercher, E., Farmer & Stock, S. 7, T. Scio, P. O. Dexter, 1859. 
Kaercher, Fred. C, Farmer, S. 36, T. Eima, P. O. W^einsberg, 1857. 
Kaercher, Michael, Farmer. S. 36, T. Eima, P. O. Weinsberg, 1844. 
Kalmbach, Fred., Farmer, S. 16, T. Sylvan, P. O. Sylvan, 1855. 
Kalmbach, Fred., Parmer, S. 6, T. Ann Arbor. P. O. Ann Arbor, 1860. 
Kappler, Geo., Farmer, S. 19, T. Eodi, P. O. Eckert, 1847. 
Kappler, Martin, Farmer, S. 21, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Pittsfield, 1854. 
Keck, F., Farmer, S. 28, T. Eodi, P. O. Saline, 1852. 
Keck, John G., Farmer, S. 16, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1854. 
Keebler, Eewis, Farmer, S. 29, T. Eodi, P. O. Saline, 1852. 
Keech, T. J., Manag-er Ferdon Eumber Co., Ann Arbor. 
Keelan, John, Farmer, S. 10, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1852. 
Keeler, M. E.. Farmer, S. 17, T. Sharon, P. O. Grass Eake, 1863, 
Kelly, C. J., Farmer, S, 28, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1839. 
Kelly, B. D., Farmer, S. 28, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1844. 
Kelly, James, Justice of Peace & Coal Dealer, Manchester, 1857. 
Kellogg, R. E., Farmer, S. 1, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1846, 
Kellogg, John, Farmer, S. 21, T. York, P. O. York, 1837. 
Kelsey, Mrs. M., Farmer, S. 9, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1846. 
Kempf, R. & Bro., Bankers. Chelsea. 

Kelsey, YV. W., Farmer, S. 13, T. York, P. O. Stony Creek, 1855. 
Kent, D. E., Farmer, S. 32, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1834. 
Keppler, John, Farmer, S. 9, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1854. 
Kercher, Gottleib, Farmer & Stock, S. 23, T. Suoerior, P. O. Ynsilanti, 

1865. 
Kern, Jacob, Farmer & Stock, S. 18, T; Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 

1870. 
Kern, F. J., Farmer, S. 11, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1865. 
Kern, Geo., Farmer, S. 30, T. Manchester, P. O. Evans Eake, 1871. 
King, Edward, Farmer, S. 15, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1837. 
King, Z- P-, Attorney at Eaw, Ann Arbor, 1860, 
Kingeder, Jacob, Farmer, S. 9, T. Freedom, P. O. Chelsea. 
Kirchgessner, Wm., Bakery & Restaurant, Manchester, 1851. 
Kirk, John P., Attorney at Eaw, Ypsilanti, 1867. 

Kirkwood, A. T., Milling, S. 29, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1871. 
Klein, Jacob, Farmer, S. 15, T. Eima, P. O. Eima Center, 1853. 
Klein, John, Farmer, S. 3, T. Sharon, P. O. Chelsea, 1870. 
Kline, Chas. H., Attorney at Eav/, Ann Arbor, 1881. 
Knickerbocker, I. M., Farmer, S. 26, T. York, P. O. Milan, 1854. 
Koch, John, Wholesale & Retail Furniture, Carpets, Drapery, Order Work 

& Repairing, Ann Arbor, 1866. 
Koebbe, J. F., Farmer, S. 28, T. Saline, P. O. Macon, 1851. 
Koehler, John, Sr., Farmer, S. 5, T. Saline, P. O. Bridgewater, 1855. 
Koehler, John, Jr., Farmer, S. 29, T. Saline, P. O. Clinton, 1859. 
Kothe, Henry, Farmer & Stock, S. 33, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1881. 
Kress, Simon J., Farmer, S. 16, T, Eodi, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1863. 
Kuehnle, Israel, Farmer & Stock, S. 24. T. Scio. P. O. Ann Arbor, 1835. 
Kuhl, A. H., Farmer & J. P., S. 1, T. Sharon, P. O. Chelsea, 1864. 
Kuhl, Geo. E., Farmer, S. 36, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1865, 
Kulenkamp, W., Farmer, S. 18, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1850. 

Eafiin, Henry, Farmer, S. 21, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1872. 

Eafiin, Horace, Farmer, S. 33, T. Y'psilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1872. 

Eaing, John, Farmer, S. 3, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1840. 

Eambarth, Christian, Farmer, S. 32, T. Eodi, P. O. Saline, 1847. 

Eamkiu, W. P., Manufacturer, Milan, 

Eandwehr, John B., Fai'iner, S. 36, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1866, 

Eashier, J. B., Farmer, S. 5, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1834. 

Eaubengayer, C. F., Farmer & Stock, S. 26, T. Svlvan, P. O. Chelsea, 
1852. 

Eaubengayer, F., Farmer, S. 4, T. Eodi, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1843. 

Eaubengayer, J. G. , Farmer, S. 5, T. Eodi, P. O Weinsberg, 1841. 

Ea-ubengayer, T., Farmer, S. 6, T. Eodi, P. O. Weinsberg, 1847. 

Eavey, C, Farmer, S. 34, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1841. 

Eavey, P., Farmer, S. 24, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1849. 

Eawrence, J. F., Attorney at Eaw, Ann Arbor, 1844. 
I Eawrence, E. B.', Farmer^ S. 10, T. Sharon, P. O. Sharonville, 186E 
I Eawrence, J. N., Farmer, S. 22, T. York, P. O. York, 1858. 

Eayer, John, Farmer, S. 7, T. Saline, P. O. Bridgewater. 1846, 

Eay, Wm_. H., Retired Farmer, Ypsilanti, 1839. 

EeBaron, H. T., Farmer, S. 20, T. York, P. O. York, 1853, 

Eee, Eevi, Farmer, S. 30, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1843. 

Eeeson, H. C, Farmer, S. 11, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1867. 

Eehman, M. J., Attorney at Eaw, Ann Arbor, 1852. 

Eehman, C. G., Farmer, S. 2, T. Sharon, P. O. Chelsea, 1852. 

Eehman, Fred., Farmer, S. 3, T. Sh?tron, P. O. Chelsea, 1852. 

Eehr, William H., Grocery & Restaurant, Manchester, 1884. 

Eeland, E- E., Farmer & Stock, S. 26, T. Northfield, P. O. Emerv, 1845. 

Eemm, J. R,, Farmer, S. 7, T. Sharon, P. O. Grass Eake, 1839. 

Eighthali, H., Supervisor & Manufacturer, Chelsea, 1870. 

Eindenschmidt, H. D., Farmer, S. 34, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Saline, 1849. 

Eindsley, J, B., Farmer, S. 31, T, Saline, P. O. Macon. 1834. 

Einslev, D., Farmer & Stock, S. 32, T. Augusta. P. O.-Milan, 1834. 

Eoefifler, Geo., Farmer, S. 5, T. Freedom., P. O. Chelsea, 1868, 

Eoehr, Edward, Farmer, S. 35, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Willis, 1883. 

Eogan, Wm., Farmer, S. 13, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1835. 

Eohr, Amos, Farm_er, S. 18, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1855. 

Eoomis, Benj., Farmer, S. 2, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1837. 

Eooney, Mrs. Sarah, Farmer, S. 10, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1845. 

Eowden, Jas. E., Fa,rmer, S. 31, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1840. 

Eowry, M. A., Farmer & Stock, S. 24, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1851. 

Euckhart, Henry, 'Farmer & Stock, S. 4, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Man- 
chester. 

Euckhart, Jacob, Farmer, S. 20, T. Eodi, P. O. Saline, 1859. 

Euick, Otto D., Township Clerk, S. 22, T. Eima, P. O. Chelsea, 1872, 

Euick, Emanuel (Euick Bros.), Eumber, Planing Mill, Ann Arbor, 1844. 

Euick, G. (Euick Bros.), Eumber, Doors, Sash, Blinds, Ann Arbor, 1846. 

l^uick, G. G., Farmer, S. 12, T. Ann Arbor, P, O. Ann Arbor, 1849. 

Euick, John D., Farmer, S. 22, T. Eima, P. O. Chelsea, 1838. 

Eusty, Peter, Farmer, S. 35, T. Eyndon, P. O. Chelsea, 1847. 

Eutz, John, Farmer & Stock, S. 15, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1864. 

Eutz, Jacob, Farmer, S. 22, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1853. 

EymEin, C, Farm.er & Stock, S. 22, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1848. 

Eyman, M., Farmer & Stock, B. 22, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1848. 

Eyon, Daniel, Farmer & Stock, S. 15, T. Scio, P. O, Dexter, 1862- 

Eyon, Arthur, Farmer, S. 23, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1847. 

Mack, Christian (Mack & Schmid), Dry Goods, Eoans, Insurance, Ann 

Arbor, 1850. 
Madden, Peter, Farmer & Stock, S. 21, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1869. 
Mahrle, Frederick, Fctrmer & Stock, S. 10, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Clinton, 

1847. 
Mann, G. J., Farm Implements, Treas. Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance 

Co., S. 31, T. Eodi, P. O. Bridgewater, 1858. 
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Mann, J. S., Carpenter, S. 17, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1879. 
Markham, Oliver, Farmer, 3. 22, T. Superior, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1855. 
Marsh, H. M., Farmer & Stock, S. 14, T..Scio, P. O. Delhi Mills, 1837. 
Marsh, Jonas, Farmer, S. 10, T, Scio, P, O. Delhi Mills, 1837. 
Mason, Geo., Farmer, S. 26, T. Ano-usta, P. O. Whittaker, 1845. 
Matteson, K. A., Farmer, S. 13, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1836. 
Matteson, B. F., Farmer, S, 18, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1878. 
Maulbetsch, John, Farmer, S. 6, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1869. 
Mayer, Jacob, Farmer, S. 18, T. Superior, P. O. Dixboro, 1255. 
Mayer, Joseph, Farmer, S. 2, T. Sharon, P. O. Chelsea, 1861. 
McCabe, Mrs. John, Retired, S..13, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1830. 
McGinnis, Thomas, Farmer, S. 34, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1844. 
McGiure, James, Farmer, S. 20, T. Saline, P. O. Clinton, 1857, 
Mclntyre, A. G., Farmer, S. 27, T. York, P. O. York, 1849. 
McKernan, John, Farmer, S. 36, T. I^yndon, P. O. Chelsea, 1847. 
McKinstry, C. P., Register of Deeds, Y'psilanti, 1863. 
Mclvaughlin, D., Farmer, S. 26, T. Ivyndon, P. O. Chelsea, 1844. 
Mclyaren, James, Farmer, S. 34, T. lyima, P. O. Chelsea, 1835. 
McMahon, C. D., Farmer, S, 17, T.Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1860, 
McMahon, Martin, Farmer, S. 23, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1862. 
McMichael, Harvey, Farmer, S. 15, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1858. 
McMullen, H., Farmer, S. 28, T. York, P. O. York, 1868. 
Merithew, S. M., Farmer, S. 34, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1836. 
Mead, Andrew, Farmer, S. 4, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1870. 
Merrill, G. W., Farmer, S. 2, T. Webster, P. O. Hamburg-, 1844. 
Merriman, C. F., Farmer, S. 6, T- Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1856. 
Merriman, W. H., Farmer, S. 6, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1859. 
Meyer, Daniel, Farmer, S. 36, T. I^ima. P. O. Weinsberg-, 1854. 
Miller, Reuben V/., D. D. S., Farmer, S. 36. T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ypsilanti, 

1867. 
Miller, Adam, Farmer, S. 17. T. Superior, P. O. Dixboro, 1845. 
Miller, Geo. W., Farmer, S. 3, T. York, P. O. Urania. 1858. 
Miller, Wm. J., Citv Clerk & Pump Manfr., Ann Arbor, 1858. 
Miller, Wm. W., Farmer, S. 36, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1856. 
Mills, Chas., Dairy Farmer, S. 6, T. Pittsfield, P. O.Ann Arbor. 
Mills Bros., Dairymen, S. 6, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ann Arbor. 
Mills, D., Farmer, S. 17, T. Bridg-e water, P. O. River Raisin, 1845. 
Millspaug-h, M. B., Farmer & Stock, S. 22, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1860. 
Miner, Josiah, Farmer, S. 19, T. Bridprewater, P, O. Manchester. 
Minor, M. D., Farmer & Stock, S. 27, T. Bridg-ewater, P. O. Clinton. 
Minzey, A. B., Farmer, S. 20, T. Aug-usta, P. O. Whittaker, 1836. 
Mint'.ey, R., Farmer, S. 18, T. Aug:usta, P. O. Stony Creek, 1836. 
Minzey, Martha, Farmer, S. 18, T. Aug-usta, P. O. Stony Creek, 1836. 
Minzey, Phoebe, Farmer, S. 18, T. Augusta, P. O. Stony Creek, 1839. 
Mitchell, M., Farmer, S. 27, T. Bridg-ewater, P. O. Clinton, 1832. 
Mohrlok, Michael, Farmer, S. 14, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1856. 
Monoghan, F., Farmer, S. 36, T. Ann Ai'bor, 1853. 
Montonye, A. S)., Farmer & Stock, S. 29, T. York, P. O. York. 
Moore, Fd., Farmer, S. 34, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1837. 
Moore, F. H., Farmer, S. 28, T. Y'ork, P. O. York, 1848. 
Moore, M. G., Farmer, S. 34, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1855. 
Moore, W. I., Farmer, S. 11, T, York, P. O. Urania. 1848. 
Moors, Alfred, Fa^rmer & Stock, S. 15, T. Lodi, P. O. Saline, 1837. 
Moran, S. A., Publisher, E)ditor " Register," A.nn Arbor, 1883. 
Morgan, C. I^., Farmer, S. 32, T. Saline, P. O. Macon, 1846. 
Morgan, S. A., Farmer, S. 15, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Pittsfield, 1850. 
Mount, J. P., Farmer & Stock. S. 31, T. Sharon, P. O. Norvell, 1846, 
Munch, William, Farmer, S. 26, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1865. 
Muni-oe, B. D., Farmer, S. 35, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1845. 
Murray, Wm. C, Farmer, S. 10, T. Superior, P. O. Dixboro, 1830. 
Myers, O. H. (Heliker & Myers), Hotel, Manchester, 1893. 

Neehaus, Herman, Farmer, S. 8, T. Freedom, P. O. Chelsea. 
New^kirk, H. Wirt, Cashier Dexter Savings Bank, Dexter. 
Newton, Jeremiah, Farmer, S. 5,T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1837. 
Newton, Thos., Farmer, S. 13, T. Superior, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1843. 
Newton, W., Farmer, S. 16, T. Augusta, P. O. Whittaker, 1870. 
Nixon, N., Farmer, S. 11, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1836. 
Nordman, E^. A., Farmer, S. 11, T. Lima, P. O. Dexter, 1835. 
Norris, F., Attorney at i^aw, A.-nn Arbor. 
Nugent, H., Farmer, S. 21, T. Augusta, P. O. Whittaker, 1846. 

O'Brien, D., Jr., Farmer, S. 17, T. Augusta, P. O. Whittaker. 1858. 
O'Brien, J. D., Farmer, S. 16, T. Augusta, P. O. Whittaker, 1860. 
O'Connor, Mrs. Mary, Farmer, S. 9, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1855. 
Oesterlin. Bugene, Insurance, Collections, Notary Public, Ann Arbor, 

^1864. 
O'Hara, John, Farmer & Dairy, S, 9, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 

1834. 
Olds, Frank. Farm.er, S. 22, T. York, P. O. Milan, 1840. 
Orr, H. S., Farmer & Stock, S. 16, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1856. 
Orr, Seymour, Farmer & Stock, S. 24, T-. Salem, P. O. Salem, 1895. 
Osband, W. M., Publisher, Fditor & Proprietor" Ypsilantian," Ypsilanti, 

1867. 
Osborn, George, Farmer, S. 35, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1840. 
Osborn, W. B., Farmer, S. 27, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1854. 
Owen, W. H., Tonsorial Parlors, Ann Arbor, 1891. 

Palmer, S. G., Farmer, S. 2, T. Lyndon, P. O. Unadilla, 1848. 

Palmer, S. L., Farmer, S. 16, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1842. 

Pardon, C. F., Dealer in Fresh & Salt Meats, A^nn Arbor, 1865. 

Parker, Geo. W., Farmer, S. 25, T. Lima, P. O. Dexter, 1851. 

Parker, J. L., Farmer, S. 24, T. Lima, P. O. Dexter, 1829. 

Parker, Russell, Farmer, S. 24, T. Lima, P. O. Dexter, 1844. 

Parker, W. F., Farmer, S. 2-1, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Dixboro, 1844. 

Parker, W. J., Farmer, S. 24, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1842. 

Parshall, J. F., Farmer, S. 34, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor. 1840. 

Parsons, C. R., Farmer, S. 18, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1862. 

Parson, Roswell, Farmer, S. 18, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1839. 

Paul, Chas., Farmer & Stock, S. 4, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Manchester. 

Paul, Godfrey S., Fruit Grower & Farmer, S. 35, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Ar- 
bor, 1866. 

Paul, William, Farmer, S. 27, T. Lima, P. 6. Chelsea, 1832. 

Pease, W. F., Farmer, S. 20. T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1840. 

Pease, W. H., Farmer, S. 28, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Saline, 1867. 

Peatt, Geo., Farmer, S. 20, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1849. 

Peck, FJrwin, Farmer, Ypsilanti, 1825. 

Peck, Wait, Farmer, S. 33, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1831. 

Peckens, Geo. S., Farmer, S. 12, T. Sharon, P. O. Chelsea, 1S34. 

Peckens, N. H., Farmer, S. 12, T. Sharon, P. O. Chelsea, 1855. 

Perkins, Anna M., S. 14, T. York, P. O. Milan, 1893-. 

Perkins, W. R., Farmer & Stock, S. 14, T. York, P. O. Milan, 1893. 

Perrv, G. B., Farmer, S. 9, T. Lima, P. O. Chelsea, 18 9. 

Pester, Oscar B., Farmer, S. 33, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Yosilanti, 1869. 

Peters, Geo. A., Farmer, S. 10, T. Scio, P. O. Scio, 1826. 

Phelps, Amos B., Farmer, S. 7, T. Scio, P. O. Dexter, 1830, 

Phelps, Ben. J., Farmer, S. 7, T. Scio, P. O. Dexter, 1830. 

Phelps. Harrv I., Farmer, S. 5, T. Scio, P. O. Dexter, 1828. 

Phillips, M. P., Farmer, S. 19, T. York, P. O. York, 1855. 

Phillips, Robert, Bank Cashier, Ann Arbor, 1891. 

Pierce, M. A., Farmer, S. 32, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1832. 

Pierce, M. C, Farmer, S. 19, T. Sharon, P. O. Norvell, 1846. 

Pierce, Nathan, Farmer, S. 8, T. Lima, P. O. Chelsea, 1832. 

Pixley, Geo. W., Farmer & Stock, S. 13, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 
1860. 

Piatt, H, D., Farmer, S. 11, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1835. 

Polhemus, J. A,, Livery, Feed & Sale Stables, Ann Arbor, 1862. 

Pol2in, Joseph, Farmer & Stock, S. 25, T. Augusta, P. O. Whittaker, 1883. 

Pond, L. B., Justice or Peace, Ann Arbor, 1854. 

Popkins, F., Farmer, S. 13, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1825. 

Pratt, John J., Farmer, S. 2, T. Lima, P. O. Dexter, 1836, 



Preston, Perry, Farmer, S. 28, T. Augusta, P. O. Whittaker, 1843. 
Prior, Mary, Farmer, S. 30, T. A^ugusta, P. O. Milan, 1862. 
Pruden, A. F., Farmer, S. 24, T. Svlvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1844, 
Pryer, C. A., Farmer, S. 3, T. Ann" Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1850. 

Quackenbush, T. V., Farmer, S. 2, T. Superior, P. O. Plymouth, 1853, 
Queal, R., Farmer, S. 28, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1835^ 
Quirk, D. L., President First National Bank, Ypsilanti, 1838. 

Rabbitt, L., Farmer, S. 9, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1840. 

Rabbitt, Mary, Retired Farmer, S. 26, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1835. 

Randall, Edgar N., Farmer, S. 20, T. Bridgew^ater, P. O. River Raisin, 

1855. 
Randall, S. C, Prosecuting Attorney, Ann Arbor, 1883. 
Rash, Jas. S., Farmer, S. 25, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. A.nn Arbor, 1830. 
Raymond, G. C, Parmer, S. 5, T. Sharon, P. O. Grass Lake, 1842. 
Read, George, Farmer, S. 15, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1852. 
Reade, G. C, Farmer, S. 17, T. Dexter, P. O. Chelsea, 1845. 
Reese, F. Em Farmer, S. 32, T. York, P. O. York, 1846. 
Reichert, J. J., Farmer, S. 29, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1851. ' 
Reid, Nicholas, Farmer & Stock, S. 13, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1860. 
Reilly, Jas., Farmer, S. 17, T, Dexter, P. O. Chelsea, 1845. 
Reilly, Luke, Farmer & Stock, Breeder of Jersey Cattle, S. 28, T. Lyndon, 

P. O. Chelsea, 1845, 
Reinhart, Robert, Farmer, S. 36, T. Superior, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1856. 
Reiser, Jacob, Farmer, S. 11, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Bridgewater. 
Renau, Henry, Farmer, S. 34, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1854. 
Renau; John, Farmer, S. 31, T. Ann Arbor, P, O. Ann Arbor, 1856. 
Reno, Lambert, Farmer, S. 20, T. Freedom, P. O. Manchester. 
Rentchler, F., Farmer, S. 26, T. Lodi, P. O. Saline, 1849. 
Renz, G., Farmer, S. 21, T, Saline, P. O. Saline, 1857. 
Renz, John, Farmer, S. 27, T. Freedom, P. O. Manchester, 1847. 
Reyer, B., Farmer, S. 30, T. Lodi, P. O. Bridgewater, 1839. 
Rhoades, Chas., Farmer, S. 31, T. Saline, P. O. Macon, 1835. 
Rhoades, Chester, Farmer, S. 26, T, Saline. P. O, Macon, 1837. 
Rhoades, E). C, Farmer, S. 9, T, Sharon, P. O. Chelsea, 1847. 
Rhodes. VY. S., Farmer, S. 32, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Saline, 1850. 
Rice, Ralph, Farmer, S, 12, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1841. 
Richards, G. F.. Farmer, S. 16, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1844. 
Richards, John, Farmer, S. 16, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1840. 
Richardson, F., Farmer, S. 9, T. Augusta, P. O. Whittaker, 1865. 
Richardson, Homer, Farmer, S. 9, T. Augusta, P. O. Whittaker, 1860. 
Richardson, Thos., Farmer, S. 26, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1832. 
Riggs, James, Farmer, S. 29, T. Sylvan, P. O. Sylvan, 1837. 
Rinsey, Caspar, Wholesale Oil, Wholesale & Retail Groceries, Ann Arbor, 

1868. 
Robbing, Myron, Farmer, S. 18, T. Augusta, P. O. Milan, 1840. 
Robbins, Wm., Farmer, S. 30, T. Augusta, P. O. Milan, 1855. 
Robinson, W., Justice of Peace, N. P., Milan, 1883. 
Robison, Fred., Farmer & Stock, S. 33, T. Saline, P. O. Macon, 1863, 
Robison, John J., Farmer & Stock, S. 22, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 

1843. 
Robison, D., Farmer, S. 33, T. Saline, P. O. Macon, 1833. 
Rockwell, D., Farmer, S. 25, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1854. 
Rockwell, D. J., Farmer, S. 25, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1854. 
Rockwell, John, Farmer, S. 9, T. Lyndon, P. O. Chelsea, 1840. 
Roehm, W. D., Farmer, S. 20, T. Saline, P, O. Salina, 1847. 
Rogers, A. N., Farmer & Stock, S. 21, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1853. 
Rogers, Chas,, Farmer, S. 8, T. Augusta, P. O. Stony Creek, 1842. 
Rogers, J. F., Farmer, S. 6, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1838, 
Roller, J. G., Farmer, S. 33, T. Lodi, P. O. Saline, 1854. 
Roost, John, Farmer & Stock, S. 2, T. Scio, P. O. Delhi Mills, 1854. 
Root, Fd. F., Fire Insurance & Bank Cashier, Manchester, 1S53. 
Rose, C. W., Dairyman, S. 10, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1853. 
Rosh, Geo., Farmer, S. 14, T. Lodi, P. O. Ann Arbor^ 1824, 
Ross, John, Farmer, S. 10, T. Sylvan, P. O, Chelsea, 1851, 
Row, John, Farmer, S. 16, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1840. 
Rowe, Milo A , Farmer, S, 35, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1837. 
Ruckman, Eden, Farmer, S. 1, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1837. 
Runciman, John, Farmer & Stock, S. 5, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1854. 
Runciman, J. H., Fanner, S. 5, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1844. 
Runciman, Geo., Farmer, S. 30, T. Lyndon, P. O. Waterloo, 1841. 
Rushton, W. B., Farmer & Stock, S. 17, T, Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 

1852. 
Rushton; Herbert, Farmer, S. 15, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, t855. 
Russ, John, Farmer, S. 34, T. Augusta, P. O. Whittaker, 1835. 
Russell, H. M., Farmer, S. 14, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1837. 
Russell, Thos., Farmer, S. 31, T. York, P. O. York, 1864. 
Ruthruff, Harrison, Farmer, S. 23. T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1840. 
Ryan, Wm., Farmer, S. 10, T. Dexter, P. O. Pinckney, 1845. 
Ryder, C. F., Farmer & Stock, S. 13, T. Salem, P. O. Salem, 1860. 

Sanders, Cynthia Y\^., Farmer, S. 13, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1836, 
Savage, A., Farmer, S. 1, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1830. 
Savage, Fdward, Farmer, S. 3, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1839. 
Scadin, Wm., Farmer, S. 26, T, Webster, P. O, Dexter, 1836, . 
Schaffer, C. C, Farmer, S. 30, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1832. 
Schaffer, J. L., Farmer & Fruit, S. 30, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 

1844. 
Schaible, John George, Farmer & Stock, S. 19, T, Lodi, P. O. Bridge- 
water, 1850. 
Schaible, C. F., Farmer, S. 14, T. Manchester, P, O. Manchester, 1864. 
Schaible, John, Farmer, S. 1|4, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester. 1865. 
Schaible, M. J., Farmer, S. 14, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester^ 1867. 
Schaible, John, Farmer, S. 4, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1854. 
Schaible, John, Farmer, S. 33, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1858. 
Schaible, John, Farmer, S. 17, T. Lodi, P. O. Bridgewater, 1852. 
Schellenberger, Jacob, Farmer. S. 11, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Bridgewater, 

1854. 
Schenk, W. P. (W. P. Schenk & Co.), General Merchant, Chelsea, 1858. 
Schenk, Michael, Farmer, S. 30, T. Sylvan, P. O. Francisco, 1849. 
Schieferstein, Henry, Farmer & Stock, S. 25, T. Dexter, P, O. Dexter, 

1865. 
Schiller, John, Farmer, S. 20, T. Freedom, P. O. Manchester, 1855. 
Schlegel, H., Farmer, S, 7, T. Saline, P. O, Bridgewater, 1856. 
Schleh, John, Farmer & Wholesale Butcher, S. 11, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 

1865. . 
Schlicht, Wm. J., Farmer & Stock, S. 35, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 

1865. . 
Schlicht, John H., Farmer & J, P,, S. 36. T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 

1856. 
Schlicht, L. J., Farmer, S. 36, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1868. 
vSchmid, Frederick (Mack & Schmid), Dry Goods, Loans, Insurance, Real 

Fstate, Ann Arbor, 1839, . 
Schmid, Nathaniel, Deputy Revenue Collector, Manufacturer & Dealer in 

Hardwood Lumber, Manchester. 
Schmid, J. A., Farmer, S. 34, T. Lima, P. O. Lima Center, 1846. 
Schmidt, Geo. A., Farmer & Stock, S. 16, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Clinton. 
Schmidt, F., Farmer, S. 30, T. Ann Arbor, P.O. Ann Arbor, 1840. 
Schmidt, Henry C, Farmer, S. 36, T. Lima, P. O. Weinsberg, 1856. 
Schroen, Adam, Farmer, S. 5, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1862. 
Schroen, John, Farmer, S. 6, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1872. 
Schroen, Henry, Farmer, S. 11, T. Pittsfield, P. O. A.nn Arbor, 1867. 
Schultg, Henry, Farmer, & Stock, S. 16, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1875. 
Schumacher, J., Farmer & Stock, S. 4, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 

1854. 
Schw-ab, Henry, Farmer, S. 4, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ann x\rbor, 1857, 
Schwartz, Geo., Farmer, S. 36, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1854. 
Schweitzer, F. Farmer, S. 10, T. Saline. P. O. Saline, 1847. 
Schweitzer, G,, Farmer, S. 10, T. Saline, P. O. Saline. 1847. 
Sears, Thos. S., Farmer & Stock, S. 6, T. Lima, P. O. Chelsea, 1837. 



Seeger, J. Fred., Farmer, S. 9, T. Lima, P. O, Chelsea, iS49. 

Seeger, Mathew, Farmer, S. 9, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1852. 

Seitz, Henry, Farmer & Stock, S.. 5, T, York, P. O. York, 

Servis, Andrew, Farmer, S. 3, T. Sharon, P. O. Chelsea, 1857. 

Seyboldt, J. G., Farmer, S. 24, T. Scio, P. O, Ann Arbor, 1848. 

Shaw, W., Farmer, S. 24, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1855. 

Sherwood, C. C, Farmer, S. 24, T. Pittsfield, P. O, Ypsilanti, 1853. 

Simms, Henry, Farmer, S. 8, T. Webster, P. O, Dexter, 1839, 

Simpson, H,. Farmer, S. 34. T. Augusta, P. O. Oakville, 1872. 

Slayton, G. W., Farm.er, S. 19, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1844. 

Siimer, Jacob, Farmer, S. 19, T. Lima, P. O. Chelsea, 1847. 

Sloan, Pat, Livery, Feed & Sale Stables, Dexter, 1865. 

Sloat, J. R., Farmer. S. 34. T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1847. 

Smith, A. B., Publisher Milan "Leader," Milan, 1873. 

Smith, Austin F., Dairyman, S. 15, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1861. 

SxvAth, C. A., Farmer, S., 25 T. York, P. O. Milan, 1849. 

Smith, Fbenezer, Farmer, S. 35, T. Lima, P. O. Dexter, 1833. 

Smith, Francis W., Farmer, S. 29, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1839. 

Smith, Geo C, Editor "Commercial," Ypsilanti, 1885. 

Smith, Geo. F., Dairy Farmer, Fine Stock, S. 10, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ann 

Arbor, 1863. 
Smith, J. A., Farmer, S. 12, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1837. 
Smith, J. Fvarts, Farmer, S. 21, T. Ypsilanti, P. O, Ypsilanti, 1866. 
Smith, J. H., Farmer, S. 19, T. Saline, P. O. Clinton, 1833. 
Smith, R., Farmer, S. 36, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1831. 
Smith, Samuel H., Farmer, S, 28, T. Sharon, P. 6, Manchester, 1836. 
Smith, ¥/illiam, Farmer & Blacksmith, Ypsilanti, 1855. 
Smith, W, D., Farmer, S. 16, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1839. 
Snider, Benj., Farm^er & Stock, S. 2, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. A^nn Arbor, 

1862. 
Spaeth, C, Saloon & Bottling Works, Ann A^rbor, 1874= 
Spaulding, D. A., Farmer, S. 25, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1835, 
Speechly, R, J., Farmer, S. 33, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1842. 
Spencer, Abner. Retired Farmer, Chelsea, 1850. 

Sperry, Geo. K.,' Farmer, S. 8, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1838, 
Stabler, J. F., Farmer & Stock, S. 22. T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 

1852. 
Stabler, John J., Farmer & Stock, S. 31, T, Scio, P. O. Yfeinsberg, 1858. 
Staebler, Michael, Prop. American Hotel, Dealer in Farm Imps., Coal & 

BicycleSj Ann Arbor, 1843, 
Stabler, C. F,,, Farmer, S. 18, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1862. 
Stabler, John Jacob, Farmer, S. 36, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1856. 
Stafford, John, Farmer & Stock, S. 18, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 

1830, 
Stannard, C„ H., Justice of Peace, Dexter, 1865. 

Stanton, John, Farmer & Stock, S. 20, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1844. 
Stanton, T. R., Farmer & Stock, S. 19, T. Vv^ebster, P, O. Dexter, 1835. 
Stapish, Mary, Retired, S. 36, T. Lyndon, P. O. Chelsea, 1836. 
Stautz, Frank, Farmer & Stock, S. 25, T. Manchester, P. O. Clinton, 1858. 
Stautz, George, Farmer, S. 24, T. Manchester, P. O. Clinton, 1865. 
Steele, John, Miller & Postmaster, Scio, 1872. 

Steffen, David, Farmer S. 3, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1840, 
^tein, C., Farmer, S. 26, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1846. 
Stevenson, W. F., Farmer, S. 19, T. Dexter, P. O. Chelsea, 1833. 
Stierle, Jacob, Farmer & Stock, S. 7, T. Lodi, P. O. Fckert, 1863. 
Stierle, F. J., Farmer, S. 23, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1849. 
Stimpson, Ornon, Farmer, S. 26, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1840. 
Stimpson, Oscar, Farmer, S. 26, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1841. 
Stollsteimer, Fd., Farmer, S. 28, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1850. 
Stolisteimer, Geo., Farmer, S, 24, T. Lodi, P. O. Saline, 1846. 
Straith, W^m. J., Fruit Grower, S. 3, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1869. 
Strang, J. J., Farmer & Stock, Ypsilanti, 1872. 

Strehle, John, Farmer & Stock, S. 13, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1853. 
Stringham, A. A., Farmer, S. 21, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1848. 
Stumpenhusen, Henry, Farmer, S. 25, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. RawsonviUe? 

1843. 
Suddaby, I., Farmer, S. 4, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1856. 

Sullivan, M. D., Farmer & Stock, S. 14, T. Lyndon, P. O. Unadilla, 1848. 
Sumner, Geo. F-, Farmer, S. 5, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1853. 
Sumner, John, Farmer, S. 3, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1842. 
Sutton, G. M., Farmer, Road Commissioner, S. 19, T. Manchester, P. O. 

Manchester, 1860. 
Sutton, N. F., Farmer, Stock Dealer, S. 35, T. Northfield, P. O. Ann 

Arbor, 1841. 
Sweet, J. M., Farmer, S. 13, T, Pittsfield, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1863. 
Sweetland, F. H., Farm^er & Stock, S. 14, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1853. 
Sweetland, O. C, Retired Farmer, S. 14, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1835. 
Switzer, Chas., Farmer, S. 22, T. Superior, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1852. 

Tate, Solomon, Farmer, S, 27, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Clinton. 

Taylor, Mrs. A., Retired, S. 24, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1843. 

Tessmar, Martin, Farm.er & Stock, S. 36. T. Augusta,. P. O. Willis, 1895. 

Theurer, Fred., Harness Maker, Ann Arbor, 1880. 

Thomas, F-rastus D., Farmer, S. 5, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1844. 

Thompson, J. O., Publisher, Prop. Dexter "Leader," Dexter, 186S. 

Thompson, H. P., Farmer, S. 19, T. A^ugusta, P. O. Milan, 1839. 

Thompson, M., Farmer, S. 3, T. Lima, P. O. Dexter, 1844, 

Thum.m, Charles, Farmer & Stock, S. 28, T. Superior, P. O. Ypsilanti. 

Thumm, Geo., Farmer, S. 13, T. Ypsilanti, P.O. Ypsilanti, 1857. 

Thurber, C. L., Farmer, Commissioner, S. 21, T. Webster,' P. O. Webster, 

1863. 
Torrey, O. L-, Farmer, Manchester, 1848. 

Towner, Tracy L.^ Attorney at Law & Insurance, Ypsilanti, 1864. 
Townsend, Mrs. Juliet, Farmer, S. 7, T. Superior, P. O. Dixboro, 1848= 
Tracy, Austin F., Farmer, S. 1, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Yosilanti, 1879, 
Tubbs, S. O,, Farmer, S. 12, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor^ 1834, 
Tucker, S. W\, Farmer, S. 3, T. Lima, P. O. Chelsea, 1847. 
TurnBull, G. W., Attorney at Law, Chelsea, 1859. 
Tuttle, J. W., Farmer, S. 23, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1834. 
Tv/ist, Oliver H., Farmer, S. 21, T, Superior, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1860. 

Ullrich, P., Farmer, S. 1, T. Sharon, P. O. Chelsea, 1860. 

Uphaus, Lambert, Farmer, S. 24, T. Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1860. 

Valentine, Geo., Farmer <& Stock, S. 16, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 

1838. 
Valentine, M. S., Farmer, S. 32, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Saline, 1835. 
Vance, Peter D., Farmer, S. 16, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1839. 
VanDuyn, Dennis, Farmer, S, 7, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Manchester, 1836. 
VanGieson, Albert, Farmer, S. 21, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Clinton, 1851. 
VanHorne, Geo. J., Postmaster & Agent, Pittsfield, 1893. 
VanRiper, C. H., Farmer, S. 20, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1846. 
VanVoikenburg, W. W., Farmer, S. 14, T. York, P. O. Milan, 1835. 
Van Winkle, V. B., Farmer, S. 28, T. Manchester, P. O, Manchester, 1847. 
Vedder, Harvey, Farmer, S. 28, T. Augusta, P. O. Whittaker, 1858. 
Vedder, Henry, Farmer, S. 21, T. Augusta, P. O. Whittaker, 1834. 
Vedder, Lee, Farmer, S. 21, T. Augusta, P. O. Whittaker, 1861. 
Visel, Jacob, Farmer & Stock, S. 5, T. York, P. O. Saline, 1882. 
Vogei, C, Farmer, S. 33, T. Freedom, P. O. Manchester, 1850. 
Vorhees, W, W., Farmer, S. 23, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1832. 
Vorhees, Walter, Farmer, S. 1, T. Superior, P. O. Plymouth. 
Vought, Philip G., Farmer, S. 25, T. Superior, P. O. Ypsilanti. 

W^ade, Daniel, Farmer, S. 30, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Clinton, 1855, 
Wade, John H., Farmer, S. 28, T. Lima, P. O. Chelsea, 1840. 
Wagner, John G., Farmer, S. 29, T. Lima, P. O. Chelsea, 1852, 
W^agner, John M., Farmer, S. 23, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1831. 
Wahr, Geo., Farmer, S. 20, T. Lodi, P. O. Saline, 1851. 
Waite, B. W., Farmer & Stock, S. 4, T. Scio, P. O. Scio, 1840. 
Walker, A. B., Livery & Boarding Stables, Ann Arbor, 1863. 
W^alker, Geo. W., Fanner & Stock, S. 35, T. Salem, P. O. Salem, 1859. 
Walker, Dr. L. A., Physician, Salem. 
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Wallace, Sarah I^., Farmer, S. 12, T, Pittsfield, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1835. 

Walsh, James, Farmer, S. 8, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1838. 

Walsh, John, Farmer, S. 6, T, Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1848. 

Walsh, P., Retired, S. 9, T. Dexter, P. O. Dexter, 1838, 

Walsh, Thos., Farmer, S. 6, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1848. 

Walter, Gee, Farmer. S. 30, T. Bridgewater, P. O, Clinton. 

Walter, J. J., Farmer, S. 35, T. Sharon, P. O, Manchester, 1881. 

Waitrous, J. F., Farm.er, S. 30, T. i^ima, P. O. Chelsea, 1856. 

Wanty, W. H., Farmer, Butcher & Wholesale Huckster, S. 29, T. Augusta, 

P. O. Milan, 1862. 
Ward, M.. Farmer & Stock, S. 29, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1857. 
Wardle, John, Farmer, S. 30, T. Augusta, P. O. Milan, 1837. 
Wardle, Thos., Farmer, S. 34, T. Augusta, P. O. Oakville, 1832. 
Warner, Dennis, Retired Merchant, Dexter, 1862. 
Warner, A.. Farmer, S. 31, T. York, P. O. York, 1834. 
Warner, C, C, Farmer, S. 26, T. Lr>di, P. O. Saline, 1837. 
¥/arren, A. J., Publisher, Saline, 1856. 

Waser, Gottlieb, Farmer, S. 32, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1855. 
Washtenaw Abstract Co., Abstracts, Ann Arbor. 
Waters, A. J., Attorney at I^aw & Insurance, Manchester, 1860. 
Waters, G. S., Farmer^ S. 9, T. I^odi, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1836, 
Watling. Fountain, Farmer, S. 19, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1830. 
Watling,' Perry, Farmer, S. 19, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1855. 
Webb, H. H., Farmer, S. 25, T. Pittsfield, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1846. 
Weber, Geori^e, Farmer, S. 29, T. Lodi, P. O, Saline, 1866. 
Weber, JohnT Farmer, S. 33, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1855. 
Weber, Joseph, Farmer, S. 27, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1849. 
Weber, Simon, Jr., Farmer, S. 35, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1853. 
Weideman. Fred., Farmer, S. 27, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1830. 
Weidmayer, C, Farmer, S. 31, T. I^odi, P. O. Bridgewater, 1857. 
Weiennett, S. B., Farmer, S. 13, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1849. 
Welburns Thomas, Farmer & Stock, S. 15, T. Lyndon, P. O, Unadilla, 

1857. 
Welch, Hiram, Farmer, S. 11, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Clinton, 1832. 
¥7elch, Jas. H,, Farmer, S. 11, T. York, P. O. Urania, 1865. 



Welch, Mrs. Maria, Farmer, S. 11, T. York, P. O. Urania, 1852. 
Welch, Orange, Farmer, S. 31, T. Manchester, P. O. Clinton, 1850. 
Wellwood, J. W., Farmxcr, S. 31, T. Manchester, P. O. Clinton, 1873. 
Wessells, W B., Farmer, S. 18, T. I^yndon, P.O. Waterloo, 1839, 
Westfall, F. A., Farmer, S. 10, T. I^ima, P. O. Chelsea, 1837. 
Whalian, R. S., Farmer & Stock, S. 17, T. Dexter, P. O. Chelsea, 1854. 
Whedon, Wm. W., Real Estate, Ann Arbor, 1849, 
Wheeler, Fred C, Supervisor, Salem, 1868. 

Wheeler, Mrs. H, M., Farmer, S. 32, T. Pittsiield, P. O. Saline, 1845. 
Wheeler, J. F., Farmer, S. 13, T, York, P. O. Stony Creek, 1834. 
Wheeler, P. H., Farmer, Horse Breeder, S. 10, T. York, P. O. Urania, 

1839. 
Wheeler, Wm., Farmer, S, 32, T. Dexter, P. O. Chelsea, 1847. 
Wheelock, Arthur, Farmer, S. 14, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Clinton.. 
Whipple, Mason, Farmer, S. 33, T. L^ima, P. O. Chelsea, 1858. 
Whitaker, B. C, Supervisor & Assessor, Dexter. . 
White, M. S,, Farmer, S. 27, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1851. 
Y/hiting, Geo. H., Farmer, S. 4, T, Pittsfield, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1844, 
Whitma,rsh, W. H., Bank President & Merchant, Milan, 1850. 
Wiard, Geo. D,, Farmer, S, 12, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1837. 
Wiard, W. G., Farmer, S. 12, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1865, 
Widmayer. Geo. J., Farmer, S. 21, T, Sharon, P. O. Manchester, 1864. 
Widmayer, John G., Farmer, S. 28, T. Sharon, P. O, Manchester, 1852. 
Wiedeman, Fred., Farmer, S. 7, T. Bridgewater, P. O. Manchester, 1840. 
Wilbur, Anson I^ee, Farmer & Stock, S. 21, T. Superior, P. O. Ypsilanti. 
Wilbur. George. Farmer, S. 21, T. Superior, P. O. Ypsilanti, 1838. 
Wilcox,' Iv. A., Farmer & Stock, S. 36, T. York, P. O. Milan, 1842. 
Williams, Osbert, Farmer, S. 27, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1831. 
Williams, J. W., Farmer, S. 26, T. Webster, P. O. Dexter, 1834, 
Wilsey, W. H., Farmer, S. 32, T. Dexter, P. O. Chelsea, 1843. 
Wilson, Henrj^ Farmer & Stock, S. 27, T. Lima, P. O. Chelsea, 1864. 
Winans, S. B.", Farmer, S. 11, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1843. 
Wing, James W., Farmer, S. 15, T. Scio, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1832. 
Yx^inslow, Simon, Farmer, S. 28, T, I^ima, P. O. Chelsea, 1848. 
V\^itherell, H. C, Farmer, S. 33, T. Manchester, P. O. Clinton, 1849. 



Wolf, Albert, Farmer, S. 12, T, Bridgewater, P. O, Bridgewater. 

Wolf, Christian, Farmer, S. 4, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1849. 

Wolf, I^ewis, Farmer, S. 4, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1863. 

Wood, T. E., Banker, Chelsea, 1850. 

Wood, Arthur, Farmer, S. 27, T, I^odi, P. O, Saline, 1850. 

Wood, F. C, Farmer, S. 26, T. I^odi, P. O. Saline. 1849. 

Wood, J. J., Farmer, S. 22, T. Vlma, P. O. Chelsea, 1855. 

Wood, John P., Farmer, S. 16, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1837. 

Wood, Wm. I., Farmer, S. 19, T. I^ima, P. O. Chelsea, 1851. 

Woodruff, Chas., Editor, "Sentinel," Ypsilanti, 1835. 

Woodruff, M. T., Publisher ^'Sentinel," Ypsilanti, 1853. 

Woods, H. M., Real Estate & L?oans, Ann Arbor, 1868. 

Wortley, John, Farmer *§: Stock, S. 27, T. Sylvan, P. O. Chelsea, 1861, 

Wortley, J. H., Insurance & Real Estate, Ypsilanti, 1852. 

Yager, Lewis, Sr,, Farmer, S. 34, T. Lima, P. O. Lima Center, 1839. 
Yeckley, W. I., Farmer, S. 24, T. Ypsilanti, P. O. Rawsonville, 1853. 
Young, C. A., Farmer, S. 36, T, York, P. O. Milan, 1847. 
Young, J. M., Farmer, S. 17, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1832. 
Ypsilanti Lumber Co., Lumber, Ypsilanti. 

2;ahn, Geo., Farmer, S. 3, T. Lodi, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1837. 

Zahn, Godfrey, Farmer, S. 6, T. Lodi, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1846, 

^ahn, John, Farmer, S. 24, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1864, 

Zahn, M,, Farmer. S. 15, T. Saline, P. O. Saline, 1852. 

^eeb, A., Farmer &. Stock, S. 12, T. Ann Arbor, P. O. Ann Arbor, 1861, 

Zenke, Emii, Farmer & Stock, S. 6, T. Freedom, P. O. Chelsea, 1845. 

Z^iegler, John, Farmer & Stock, S. 24, T. Manchester, P. O, Manchester, 

1858. 
^iegler, Phillip, Farmer, S. 24, T. Manchester, P. O. Manchester, 1866, 
Zimmerman, Noah, Farmer, S. 22, T. Manchester, P. O, Manchester, 

1885. 
Evvinck, J. G.5 Jr., Farmer, S. 24, T. Lodi, P. O. Saline, 1852. 
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P to the time of the R^volutioijary War, or until about the heginniDg of the present century^ land, -when parcelled out, and 
sold or granted, was described by "Metes and Bounds/^ and that system is still in existence in the following States, or in 
those portions of them which had been sold or granted when the present plan of surveys was adopted, viz. : iNew York^ 
Pennsylvania, I^ew Jersey, Delawai'e, Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee^ Kentucky, Texas^ 
and the sis N'ew England States. To describe land by ^^ Metes and Bounds/"* is to have a known land-mark for a place of beginning, 
and then follow a line according to the compass-needle (or magnetic bearing), or the course of a stream, or track of an ancient high- 
way. This plan has resulted in endless confusion and litigation, as land-marks decay and change^ and it is a well-known fact that 
the compass-needle varies and does not always point due Horth. 

As an example of this plan of dividing lauds, the following description of a farm laid out by ^*^ Metes and Bounds^ *^ is giyen: 
^^ Beginning at a stone on the Bank of Doe Eiver, at a point where the highw^ay from A. to B. crosses said river (see point marked 0» 
on Diagram 1); thence 40° North of West 100 rods to a large stumtp; thence 10*^ North of West 90 rods; thence IS"" ^YeBt of North 80 
rods to an oak tree (see Witness Tree on Diagram 1); thence due East 150 rods to the highway; thence following the course of the 
highway 50 rods due North; thence 5^ North of East 90 rods; thence 45^ East of South 60 rods; thence 10^ North of East 300 rods 
to the Doe River; thence following the course of the river Southwesterly to the place of beginning.'^ This, which is a yery simple 
and moderate description by '' Metes and Bounds,^"* would leave the boundaries of the farm as sho¥/n in Diagram 1, 
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HE present system 
of G-oyernmental 
Land Surveys was 
adopted by Con- 
gress on the 7th of May^, 
1785. It has been in use 
ever since and is the legai 
method of describing and 
dividing lands. It is called 
the *^^Eectangular System/' 
that is, all its distancea and 
bearings are mea^ired from 
two lines which are at right 
angles to each other, viz. :-=}-o 
These two lines, from which 
the measurements are made^ 
are the Principal Meridians, 
which run North and South, 
and the Base Lines> which 
run East and ¥/est. These 
Principal Meridians ate es- 
tablished, v/ith great accu- 
racy, by astronomioai obser- 
vations. Each Principal 
Meridian has its Base Line^ 
and these two lines form the 
basis or foundation for the 
surveys or measurement of 
all the lands Mdthin the ter^ 
ritory which they control. 

Diagram 2 shov/s all of the 
Principal Meridians and Base 
Lines in the central portion 
of the United States, and 
from it the territory gov- 
erned by each Meridian and 
Base Line rnaj^be readily 
distinguished. iiJach Merid- 
ian and Base Line is marked 
with its proper number or 
name, as are also the Stand- 
ard Parallels and guide (or 
auxiliary) Meridians. 

Diagram 3 illustrates what 
is meant when this method 
is termed the ^' Eectangular 
System,^"* and how the meas- 
urements are based on lines 
which run at right angles to 
each other. The heavy line 
running North and South 
(marked A. A.) represents 
the Principal Meridian, in 
this case say the 5th Principal 
Meridian. The heavy line 
running East and West 
(marked B. B.) is the Base 
Line. These lines are used 
as the starting points or basis 
of all measurements or sur- 
veys made in territory con- 
trolled by the 5th Principal itU] 
Meridian. The same fact fnH 
applies to all other Principal ^ 
Meridians and their Base 
Lines. Commencing at the 
Principal Meridian, at inter- 
vals of six miles, lines are 
runNorthandSouth, parallel 
to the Meridian . This plan 
is followed both East and 
West of the Meridian 
throughout the territory 
controlled by the Meridian. 
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These lines are termed ^^ Eange Lines/*' They cliyide the land into strips or ciiyisions six rniies wide, extending JN ortii and i^outh^ parallel with t lie Meridian. 
Each division is called a Eange. Ranges are nnmbered from one upward, commencing at^the Meridian; and theiniumbers are indicated by Roman 
characters. For instance, the first division (or first six miles) west of the Meridian is Eange i, Yvest; the next is Range II. West; then comes Rai)ge TIL, 
iv! Y. Yl,, VII. <, and so on^ until the territory governed by another Principal Meridian is reached. In the same manner the Ranges East of the Meridian 
are numbered, the words East or West being alvfays used to indicate the direction from the Principal Meridian. See Diagram 3. 

Line, at intervals of six miles, lines are run East and West parallel with the Base L"ie. These a^e designated as Townshi} 



Commencing at the Base Line, 



Lines. They divide the land into strips or divisions six miles wide, extending East and West, parallel with the Base Line. This plan is followed both 



^ l^orth and South of the Base Line until the territory governed by another Principal Meridian and Base Line is reached. These divisions or Townships are 
! numbered from one upward, both ^N'orth a: 
1 l?orth of the Base Line is Township 1 lS[or 
followed South of the Base Line; the Townships being designated as Township 1 fcJoutli^ Township 



jjp numbered from one upward, both :N'orth and South of^the Base Line, and their numbers are indicated by figures_ 
Tnil l?orth of the Base Line is Townshi 



For instance : The first six mile division 
6, ISIorth; and so on. The same plan is 
soon. The ^^ ISTorth ^' or ^SSouth^*' (the 



p 1 l^^orth ; the next is Township 2 l^orth ; then comes Township 3, 4, 5, and 

the Townships being designated as Township 1 South, Township 2 South, and 
initials IsT, or S. being generally used) indicates the direction from the Base Line, See Diagram 3 

These Township and Range Lines, crossing each other, as shown in Diagram 3, form squares, v/hich are called '^Townships'' or 'M ^ 
v/hich are six miles square, or as nearly that as it is possible to make them. These Townships are a very important feature in locating or describing n piece 
of land. The location of a CTOvernment Township, however, is very readily found when the number of the Township and Range is given, by merely 
counting the number indicated from the Base Line and Principal Meridian. As an example of this. Township 8 North, Range 4, Y/est of the 5th Principal 
Meridian, is at once located on the square marked ^ on Diagram 3, by counting eight tiers north of the Base Line and 4 tiers west of the ^''""•- "'•"- 



DIAGRAM a 



' Government Townships/' 



Meridian. 
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'OWNSHIPS are the largest sub« 
divisions of land run out by the 
United States Surveyors. In the 
Governmental Surveys Township 
Lines are the first to be run, and a Township 
Corner is established every six miles and 
marked. This is called '^^Townshipping.^^ 
After the Township Corners have been care- 
fully located, the Section and Quarter Section 
Corners are established. Each Township is 
six miles square and contains 23,040 acres, 
or 36 square miles, as near as it is possible 
to make them. This, however, is fre- 
quently made impossible hj: (Ist) the pres-* 
ence of lakes and large streams ; (2nd) by 
State boundaries not falling exactly on 
Township Lines; (3rd) by the convergence 
of Meridians or curvature of the earth^s 
surface ; and (4th) by maccurate surveys. 

Each Tov/nship, unless it is one of the 
exceptional cases referred to, is divided 
into 36 squares, which are called Sections^ 
These Sections are intended to be one 
mile^ or 320 rods, square and contain 640 
acres of land. Sections are numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 36, as shown on 
Diagram 4. Beginning with Section 1 in 
the Northeast Corner, they run West to 
6, then East to 12, then West to 18, and 
so on, back and forth, until they end with 
Section 36 in the Southeast Corner. 

Diagram 4 shows a plat of a Township 
as it is divided and platted by the govern- 
ment surveyors. These Townships are 
called Government Townships or Congres- 
sional Townships, to distinguish them from 
Civil Townships or organised Townships, 
as frequently the lines of organized Town- 
ships do not conform to the Government 
Township lines. 
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JAGRAM 5 illustrates how a section 
may be subdivided, although the 
Diagram only gives a few of the 
man]^ subdivisions into which a 
section may be divided. All Sections 
(except fractional Sections) are supposed 
contain 640 acres — a number easily divisible, 
the convenience of the owners of the land, 
contains 160 acres; half of a quarte: 
and so on. Each piece of land is 
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to be 320 rods, or one mile, square and therefore 
Sections are subdivided into fractional parts to suit 
A hall-section contains 320 acres; a quarter- section 
contains 80 acres, and. quarter of a quarter contains 40 acres, 
described according to "the portion of the section which it 
_mbraces™as the Northeast quarter of Section 10; or the Southeast quarter of the Southeast 
quarter of Section 10. Diagram 5 shows how many of these subdivisions are platted, and also 
shows the plan of designating and describing them by initial letters as each parcel of land on the 
Diagram is marked with its description. 

As has already been stated, all Sections (except Fractional Sections which are explained else- 
where) are supposed to contain 640 acres, and even though mistakes have been made in surveying, 
as is frequently the case, making sections larger or smaller than 640 acres, the Government recog- 
nizes no variation, but, sells or grants each regular section as containing 640 acres ''more or less/' 

The Government Surveyors are not required to subdivide sections lyj running lines within 
them, but they usually establish Quarter Posts on Section Lines on each side of a section at the 
points marked A. B, C. and D, on Diagram 5. After establishing Township corners, Section 

Lines are the next to be run, and section cor^ 
ners are established. When these are carefully 
located the Quarter Posts are located at points as 
nearly equidistant between Section Corners as 
possible. These corners when established by 
Government Surveyors camiot be changed, even 
though it is conclusively shov/n that mistakes 
have been made which cause some sections or 
quarter sections to be either larger or smaller 
than others. The laws, however, of all the 
States provide certain rules for local surveyors 
to follow in dividing Sections into smaller 
parcels of land than has been outlined in the 
Governmental surveys. Tor instance, in divid- 
ing a quarter section into two parcels, the dis- 
ance between the Government Corners is care- 
fully measured and the new post is located at a 
point equidistant between them. This plan is 
followed in running out '-eighties/^ ''forties/'' 
"twenties,'' etc. In this way, if the Govern- 
ment division overruns or falls_ short, each 
portion gains or loses its proportion.^ This is 
not the case, however, with Fractional Sections 
along the North or West sides of a Township, 
or adjoining a lake or large stream. 
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^ONGRESSIONAL Townships vary 
considerably as to size and boundaries. 
Zvli stakes made in surveying, and the 
fact that Meridians converge as they 
run ll^orth cause Qi^-r^^ Township to vary 
more or less from the 23,040 acres which a 
perfect Township would contain. See 
Diagram 4. In arranging a Town&fhip into 
Sections all the surplus or deficiency of land 
is given to, or taken f !'om, the Eorth and 
West tiers of Sections. In other w^ords, all 
Sections in tlie Township are made full — 
640 acres — except those on the IsTorth and 
West, which are given all the land that is 
left after forming the other 25 Sections. ,,„ 

Diagram 4 illustrates how the surplus or fiSl] 
deficiency is distributed and the Sections it ffikl 
afreets. It will be seen that Sections 1, 2, litT| 
3, 4, 5, 6, "7, 18, 19, 30 and 31, are the (^ 
*" Fractional Sections,'' or the Sections l^fj] 
which are affected if the Township overruns 
or falls short. Inside of these Fractional 
Sections, all of the surplus or deficiency of 
land (over or under 640 acres) is carried to 
the "forties" or "eighties" that touch the 
Township Line. These pieces of land are 
called "Fractional Forties" or "Fractional 
Eighties," as the case may be. Diagrams 4 
and 6 show the manner of m.arking the 
acreage and outlining the boundaries of 
these "Fractions," 

Diagram G illustrates how the surplus or 
deficiency of land inside of these Sections is 
distributed and which ^'forties"or "eighties" 
it affects. From this arrangement it will be 



seen that in any Section that touches the ^orth or West Township Lines, the Southeast Quarter may 
]je full — 160 acres— vvdiile another quarter of the same Section may be mnch larger or smaller. 
Frequently these fractional ''forties" or "eighties" arc lotted as shown in Diagram 6. They are 
always described as fractional tracts of land, as the " fractional S. W. \ of Section 6," etc.^ Of course 
those portions of these Sections which are not affected by these vaiiaiions are described in the usual 
jnanner — as Southeast \ of Section 6. As a rule Townships are narrower at the North than at the 
South side. The Meridians of Longitude (which run North and Sonth) converge as they run North 
and South from the Equator. They begin at the Equator with a definite width between them and 
gradually converge unt'il they ail meet at thepoles. Nov/, as the Eange lines are run North and South, 
it will at once bo seen that the convergence ot Meridians will canse every Con^'ressional Township 
(North of the Equator) to be narrower at its Ivorth than at its South side, as stated. See Diagram 
4. In addition to this fact, mistakes of measurement are constantly and almost unavoidably made 
in running both Township and Eange 
lines, and if no new starting points 



were ,established the lines would 
become confused and unreliable, and 
the size and shape of Townships 
materially affected by the time the 
surveys had extended even a hundred 
miles from, the Base Line and Princi- 
pal Meridian, In order to correct 
the surveys and variations caused 
by the difference of latitude and 
straighten the lines, "Correction 
Lines" (or Guide Meridians and 
Standard Parallels) are established at 
frequent intervals, usually as follovvs: 
North of the Base Line a Correction 
Line is run East and West parallel 
with the Base Line, usually every 
twenty-four miles. South of the 
Base Line a Correction Line is usually 
established every thirty miles. Both 
East and Yfest of the Principal 
Meridian "Correction Lines" are 
usually established every 48 miles. 
All Correction Lines are located by 
careful measurement, and the suc- 
ceeding surveys are based upon 
them. 
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NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

HE GOVERNMENT of the United States is one of limited and 
specific powers, strictly outlined and defined by a written con- 
stitution. The constitution was adopted in 1787, and, with the 
amendments that have since been made, it forms the basis of 
the entire fabric of government under which we live. The 
constitution created three distinct branches of government, each of 
which is entirely separate and distinct from the others. They are the 
executive, legislative and judicial departments. The constitution spe- 
cifically vests the executive power in the President, but all members 
of the cabinet are usually classed with the executive department ; the 
legislative power is held by Congress, and the judicial authority is 
vested in the Supreme Court and various other courts which Congress 
has provided for in pursuance of the provisions of the constitution . 

It has been the aim of these pages to explain each of these different 
branches of government^ and to briefly review the duties and pov/ers 
of the principal officials connected v/ith each department. 

The President and Vice-President are elected by popular vote, but 
the vote of each State is separate, so that a candidate may have a large 
majority of the aggregate popular vote of the country and yet fail to be 
elected. The Presidential election is held on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, when Presidential electors are chosen in and 
for the various States, each State having as many electors as it has rep- 
resentatives in both branches of Congress. The electors are chosen by 
the ballots of the people of their States, and all the electors of a State 
constitute an electoral college. The electors meet in each State at the 
capital on the first Wednesday in December following a National elec- 
tion and vote for President and Vice-President, certificates of which are 
forwarded to the President of the Senate, at Washington, w^ho, on the 
second Wednesday in February opens the certificates and counts the 
votes in the presence of both Houses of Congress and declares the result; 
and the final step is the inauguration, which takes place on the 4th of 
March. The law provides that if neither of the candidates have a niajor- 
ity then the House of Representatives shall elect a President from the 
three candidates receiving the highest electoral vote. In elections of 
this kind each State is entitled to only one vote, and two -thirds of the 
States form a quorum. 

The President is the highest executive officer of the United States. 
He is elected for the term of four years, and receives a salary ot 150,000. 
per annum. He must be thirty-five years old or more, and a native-born 
citizen of the United States. The President is charged with a general 
supervision over the faithful execution of laws passed by Congress, and 
has supervision over all executive departments of the government. He 
appoints a Cabinet of eight officials who become the heads of the various 
departments, and these departments are intended to be managed and 
conducted as the President directs. The President is Commander-in- 
Chief of the Arm.y and Navy. He has power to grant pardons and re- 
prieves for all offenses against the United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment; has power, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties. He nominates, and with the advise and consent of the 
Senate, appoints Ambassadors and other public Ministers and Consuls, 
all Judges of the United States courts, and all other executive officers of 
the United States, except in such cases where the appointments may be 
vested in the various "departments." When the Senate is not in session 
he can appoint, subject to its action when it reassembles. He has 
power, in certain _ extraordinary occasions, to call together both Houses 
of Congress, or either of them, in extra session; and is required from 
time to time to communicate with Congress, as to the state of the Union, 
and offer such suggestions or recommendations as he may deem proper. 
He is empowered to approve or veto all measures adopted bv Congress, 
but it is provided that any measure may be passed over his veto by a 
two -thirds vote of Congress. 

The President consults frequently with his Cabinet, and nearly all 
important official matters are discussed by that body. In case the office 
of President becomes vacant through the death, removal or resignation 
of the incumbent, the law provides that the office shall in turn be filled 
by the Vice-President, vSecretary of State, and other Cabinet Ministers 
in regular order. 

The Vice-President of the United States is elected for the term of 
four years, and receives a salary of fi 0,000. In C|ase of the death, re- 
moval or resignation of the President, the Vice-President succeeds him. 
The chief duty of the Vice-President is to act as the presiding officer of 
the Senate. He has no vote in the Senate, except in cases of a tie, or 
an equal division of the members of that body. The Vice-President ad- 
ministers the oath of office to the Senators. 

stats; iit2:i*AiiTMs:srT, 

The head of this department is the Secretary of State, who is ap- 
pointed by the President as a member of the Cabinet, and receives a 
salary of |8,ooo per ye&r. The law provides that in case the office of 
President becomes vacant, through the death, removal or resignation of 
both the President and Vice-President, the Secretary of State assumes 
the duties of the Presidency. The Secretary of State may be said to be 
the official Secretary of the President, and countersigns all commissions 
issued by the President. 

The Secretary of State is the head of the Department of State and is 
the chief diplomatic officer of the United States. In his department and 
under his supervision is conducted the public business relating to foreign 
affairs; to correspondence, commissions or instructions to or with public 
Ministers from the United States ; or to negotiations with Ministers from 
foreign States ; or to memorials or other applications from foreigners, or 
foreign public Ministers, or citizens of this country in foreign lands, or 
complications arising therefrom. The Secretary of State also has charge 
of all other busine^ss connected with foreign affairs, extradition matters 
and diplomatic officers; furnishing passports to vessels going to foreign 
countries, etc., and has charge of the Great Seal of the United States. 

Connected with the Department of State and forming a part of it in 
the great work of performing and caring for the duties outlined are the 
following bureaus: 

The Diplomatic Bureau, which looks after the affairs pertaining to 
foreign governments. 

The Consular Bureau, correspondence with consulates. 

The Bureau of Indexes and Archives, the duties of which are to 
open the official mails, prepare an abstract of the daily correspondence 
and an index of it, and superintend miscellaneous work of department. 



The Bureau of Accounts, in which all of the finances of the depart- 
ment are looked after, such as the custody and disbursement of appro- 
priations; also indemnity funds and bonds; also care of the building 
and property of the department, etc. 

The Bureau of Rolls and Library, which is charged with the cus- 
tody of treaties, rolls, public documents, etc.; has care of revolutionary 
archives, of international commissions, superintendence of library, etc. 

The Bureau of Statistics, for the preparation of reports on commer- 
cial relations. 

The chiefs of all of these bureaus receive $2,100 per year. In addi- 
tion to these there are connected with the State Department the offices 
of translator, at $2,100 per year; assistant secretary, 14,500; second 
assistant secretary, $3,500; third assistant secretary, $3,500; solicitor, 
83,500; chief clerk, $2,750; clerk to Secretary of State, $2,000; passport 
clerk, 81,400. Besides these there are the various comptrollers, audit- 
ors, clerks and assistants, which number well up into the thousands. 

This department was organized in 1789. ■ The head of this depart- 
ment, known as the Secretary of the Treasury, is appointed by the Pres- 
ident, is a member of the Cabinet, and receives a salary of $8,000 per 
annum. The Treasury Department is one of the m.ost important 
branches of the national governmxent, as it has charge of the financial 
affairs of the government, custody of public funds, collection of revenue 
and maintenance of public credit. Among the many important duties 
devolving upon this department are the following: It attends to the col- 
lection of ail internal revenues and duties on imports, and the preven- 
tion of frauds in these departments. All claims and demands, either by 
the United States or against them, and all the accounts in which the 
United States are interested, either as debtors or creditors, must be set- 
tled and adjusted in the Treasury Department. This department also 
includes the Bureau of the Mint, in which the government coin and 
moneys are manufactured. The Treasury Department authorizes the 
organization of national banks and has supervision over them; has 
charge of the coast surveys, the lighthouses, marine hospitals, etc. It 
has charge of all moneys belonging to the United States; designates 
depositories of public moneys, keeps a complete and accura^te system 
of accounting, showing the receipts and disbursements of the Treasury, 
and makes reports at stated intervals showing the condition of public 
finances, public expenditures and the public debt. 

There are a great many very important officials connected with the 
Treasury Department, chief among which are the following, viz.: Pri- 
vate secretary of the head of the department, at $2,400 per year; three 
assistant secretaries, at $4,500 each; chief clerk, $3,000; chief of appoint- 
ment division, $2,750; chief of warrants division, $2,750; chief of public 
moneys division, $2,500j chief of customs division, $2,700; acting chief 
of revenue marine division, $2,500; chief of stationery division, $2,500; 
chief of loans and currency division, $2,500; chief of miscellaneous divi- 
sion, $2,500; supervising special agent, $8 per day; government actuary, 
Sl,800; supervising architect, $4,500; steamboat inspector, $3,600; chief 
Bureau of Statistics, $3,000; life saving service superintendent, $4,000; 
assistant, $2,500; commissioner Bureau of Navigation, $3,600; superin- 
tendent United States coast and geodetic survey, $6,000; supervising 
surgeon-general marine hospital service, $4,000; Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, chief, $4,500; assistant chief, $2,250; superintendent engrav- 
ing division, $3,600. 

The foregoing will serve to show many of the lines of work attended 
to in the Treasury Department, as the names of these offices explain the 
branch of work they are charged v/ith attending to. There are a num- 
ber of other important offices in the department that should be men- 
tioned, among them being the following: 

The Solicitor of the Treasury, or chief attorney, who receives 
$4j500 per year for attending to the legal matters connected with the 
department. 

The Commissioner of Customs, who receives $4,000 per year and 
his deputy $2,250, has charge of all accounts of the revenue from cus- 
toms and disbursements, and for the building and repairing of custom 
houses. 

The Treasurer of the United States receives $6,000 per year, assist- 
ant treasurer $3,600, and superintendent of national banks (Red. Div.) 
$3,500, The Treasurer receives and keeps the government funds, 
either at headquarters or in the Sub-Treasuries or government depos- 
itories, paying it out upon warrants drawn in accordance with the law, 
and pays all interest on the national debt. 

The Register of the Treasury is paid a salary of $4,000 per 
year, and his assistant $2,250. The Register keeps the accounts of 
public expenditures land receipts; receives the returns and makes out 
the official statements of United States commerce and navigation; 
receives from first comptroller and Commissioner of Customs all 
accounts and vouchers acted on by them and files the same. 

The Comptroller of the Currency receives $5,000 per year and his 
deputy $2,800. This bureau is charged with a general supervision of 
the national banks a.nd matters connected with the issuing of paper 
money. 

The Director of the Mint receives $4,500 per annum, and is 
charged with a general supervision over all the coinage of the govern- 
ment. 

Comptrollers, The first and second comptrollers are paid a 
salary of $ .',000 per year, and each of their deputies receive $2,700. The 
first comptroller revises and certifies the accounts of the civil and 
diplomatic service and public lands. The second comptroller revises 
and certifies the accounts of the army and navy and of the Pension 
and Indian Bureaus. 

Auditors. There are six auditors connected with the Treasury 
Department, each of whom receives a salary of $3,600 per year, and is 
allowed a deputy/ at a salary of $2,250 per annum. No one auditor takts 
rank over another. The first auditor receives and adjusts the accounts 
of the revenue and disbursements, appropriations and expenditures on 
account of the civil list and under special acts of Congress, reporting 
the balances to the commissioners of the customs and first comptroller 
respectively for their decision. The second auditor devotes most of his 
attention to army aff'airs; looks after all the accounts relating to the pay, 
clothing and recruiting of the army; the arsena.ls, armories and ord- 
nance; all accounts relating to the Indian Department; reporting to the 
second comptroller. The third auditor has all accounts for sustenance 
of the army, military academy, military roads, fortifications, quarter- 
master's department, certain pensions, claims arising for military serv- 
ice previous to 1817; for all property lost in the military service; he 
reports also to the second comptroller. The fourth auditor also reports 
to the second comptroller, and attends to all accounts of the service 
connected with the navy. The fifth auditor reports to the first comp- 
troller, and adjusts all accounts connected with the diplomatic service of 
the Department of State. The sixth auditor adjusts all accounts grow- 
mg from the service of the Post Office Department. 

The War Department w^as organized m A.ugust, 1789. The head of 
this department is known as the Secretary of War; is appointed by the 
President, and receives a salary of $8,000 per annum. The War Depart- 
ment attends to the execution of all laws affecting the Regular Army, 
and carries out and performs such duties as may be provided for by 
law or vdirected by the President relative to military forces, military 
commissions and the warlike stores of the United States, in former 
years this department also had charge of Indian as well as military 
affairs, but this has been transferred to the Department of the Interior. 
The War Department is also required, among other duties, 10 maintain 
the signal service and provide for taking meteorological observations at 
virions points on the continent, and give telegraphic notice of the 



approach of storms. There is also maintained a Civil Engineering De- 
partment, through the aid of which is carried out such improvements in 
rivers and harbors as may be authorized by Congress. The Secretary of 
W"ar also has supervision over the West Point Military Academy. 

The private clerk for the head of the War Department is paid 
$2,000 per year; assistant secretary, $4,600; chief clerk, $2,750. The 
most of the subordinates and assistants in the V/ar Department, except 
those mentioned, are officers of the Regular Army, who are paid salaries 
and perquisites. 

The Comm.anding General comes next to the Secretary, and receives 
a salary of $7,500 per year. He looks after the arrangement of military 
forces, superintends the i-ecruiting service and discipline of the army, 
orders courts-martial, and in a general sense is charged with seeing to 
the enforcement of the laws and regulations of the array. The Adjutant- 
General keeps the rolls and the orders issued. The Quartermaster- 
General has charge of the barracks and the supplies, etc., that may be 
required for the army. The Commissary-General is head of the Subsist- 
ence Department, and has supervision over the purchasing and 
issuing army rations. The Judge Advocate General is the head of the 
department of military justice. The Surgeon General, as the name im.- 
plies, looks after the a.ffairs of the army relating to sick, wounded, hospi- 
tal, etc. The Paymaster-General is the disbursing officer for the money 
required by the department. There is also the Ordnance office, control- 
Hng ordnance stores, arsenals, armories, the manufacture of arms, etc. 
ihe Topographical office ha,s charge of all plats and drav,nngs of all 
surveys m.ade for military purposes. Besides these there are the 
Inspector-General',' Department and departments devoted to war rec- 
ords, publications, ^tc. 

In this connection it may be of interest to the general reader to 
refer briefly to a few facts concerning the Regular Army. The United 
States is divided for this purpose into a number of military districts. 
The head of each department receives his general instructions and 
orders from headquarters. The term of service in the Regular Army is 
five years. The pay of private soldiers at the start is $13 per month 
and rations, and this is increased according to time of service, being $21 
per month and rations after twenty years' service. The pay of the 
officers is proportioned to their rank. Colonels receive $4,500 per year; 
brigadier generals, $5,500; and major generals, $7,500. 

The head of this departm,ent is the Secretary of the Navy, who is 
appointed by the President, and receives a salary of $8,000 per annum. 
This department is charged with the duty of attending to the construc- 
tion, armament, equipment and employment of vessels of war, as well 
as all other matters connected with naval affairs, and appropriations 
made therefor by Congress. The Secretary of the Navy has direct 
control of the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland; 
issues orders to the commanders of the various squadrons; has general 
authority over the Marine Corps; and has control of all the several 
bureaus of the Navy Department. 

There are a number of bureaus organized in the Navy Department 
for the purpose of more thoroughly handling the v/ork, among the 
most important of which may be mentioned the following-: Bureau of 
Steam Engineering; Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; Bureau of Naviga- 
tion; Bureau of Provisions and Clothing; Bureau of Yards and Docks; 
Bureau of Ordnance; Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting; Bureau of 
Construction and Repair. Attached to this department are also officials 
or bureaus to attend to the following matters: Marine Barracks, V/ash- 
ington, D. C; Museum of Hygiene; Naval Dispensary; Board of 
Inspection and Survey; Navy Supplies and Accounts; Naval Observa- 
tory; Hydrographic Office; Library and War Records; Naval Intelli- 
gence; Nautical Almanac, etc. 

Rear-admirals in the Navy are paid $6,000 per year; commodores, 
$5,000; captains, $4,500; lieutenant-commanders, $3,000; medical direct- 
ors (rank of captains), $4,400; medical inspectors (rank of commanders), 
$4,400; pay directors (rank of captains), $4,400; pay inspectors (rank 
of commanders), $4,400, In the Engineer Corps the chief engineers are 
also paid $4,400 per year. 

This is one of the most important branches of the National Govern- 
ment. Its head is the Postmaster-General, who is appointed by the 
President, and receives a salary of $8,000 per annum. The Post Office 
Department has supervision over the execution of all laws passed by 
Congress affecting the postal service, and has general supervision over 
everything relating to the gathering, carrying and distribution of United 
States mails ; superintends the distribution and disposal of all moneys 
belonging to, or appropriated for, the department ; and the instruction 
of and supervision over ail persons in the postal service, with reference 
to their duties. 

In providing for handling the general work of the Post Office Depart- 
m.ent it has been found necessary to create four bureaus, or offices, as 
they are term.ed, each of which is presided over by an assistant post- 
master-general, who each receive $4,000 per annum ; are all subject to 
the direction and supervision of the head of the department. A review 
of these various bureaus and their principal officials, v/ith the name of 
the office, will show^ very clearly the work handled by each. ^ 

The first assistant postmaster-general is allowed a chief clerk at 
$2,000 per year ; superintendent of post office supplies, $2,000 ; superin- 
tendent free delivery division, S3,000 ; chief division of salaries and 
allowances, $2,200 ; superintendent money order system, $3,500 ; super- 
intendent Dead Letter Offi.ce, $2,600 ; chief division of correspondence, 
$1,800. 

The second assistant postmaster-general has charge of a num.ber of 
divisions, indicated by the following officials who are under his control : 
superintendent of railway adjustments, at $2,000 per year ; chief of 
inspection division, $2,000 ; chief of mail equipment division, $1,800 ; 
general superintendent railway mail service, 13,500 ; superintendent 
foreign mails, $3,000. 

The third assistant postmaster-general has charge of the postage 
stamp division and the finance division. The chi^f of the former 
receives $2,550 per annum, and of the latter $2,000 per year. 

The fourth assista,nt postmaster-general has control of a number 
of divisions, as indicated by the following officials who are under his 
supervision, viz.; Chief of the division of appointments, who is paid 
$2,000 per annum; chief of the division of bonds and commissions, 
$2,000; chief post office inspector, $3,000; and the division of mail depre- 
dations. 

Besides the various chiefs of divisions mentioned above there are 
connected with the Post Office Department a law clerk, at $2,500 per 
year; appointment clerk, at $1,800; assistant attorney-genera,!, $4,000; 
superintendent and disbursing clerk, $2,100; and a topographer, at 
$2,600 per annum. 

B^FAKTJ*! EMT OF THE INTEMIC^Fi. 

The Interior Department is under the immiediate control of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. He is appointed by the President, and receives a 
salary of $8,000 per year. In this department, as the name implies, is 
conducted most of the public business relating to domestic or internal 
affairs, and, like most of the other executive departments, it is divided into 
a number of subdivisions and branches. The Secretary of the Interior 
is charged with a general supervision over public business connected 
with the following branches, viz.: 1st. The census of the United States. 
2d. All matters connected with public lands. 3d, Everything relating 
to the Indians or Indian affairs. 4th. AH matters concerning pensions 
or bounty lands. 5th. The issuance and filing of patents and caveats. 
6th. The custody and distribution of publications, 7th. The compila- 
tion of statistics relating to educational matters in the various States, 
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He also has oversight over several of the Government's charitable and 
benevolent institutions. For the purpose of handling properly the busi- 
ness connected v/ith most of the subjects mentioned, there are bureaus 
organized for the purpose. 

The salaries paid to the principal officials connected with the Interior 
Department are as follows: First assistant secretary of the interior, 
$4,500 per year; assistant secretary, $4,000; chief clerk, $2,750; assist- 
ant attorney-general (Dept of Interior), |5,000; commissioner of the 
General Land Office, $5,000; commissioner of Indian affairs, $4,000; 
superintendent of Indian schools, ^3,000; commissioner of the Pension 
Office, $5,000; medical referee, $3,000; commissioner of railroads, 
$4,500; commissioner of the Patent Office, $5,000; comimissioner of the 
Education Office, $3,000; director of geological surveys, $6,000; super- 
intendent of the Census Office, $6,000. 

This department was formerly connected with the Interior Depart- 
ment, but in 1889 it v/as reorganized and made independent, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture was made a member of the Cabinet, The head 
of this department is appointed by the President, and receives a salary 
of $8,000 per annum. 

The general duty and design of the Department of Agriculture is to 
acquire and diffuse among the people of the United States useful infor- 
mation on subjects connected with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of that word, and to procure, propagate and dis- 
tribute among the people new and valuable seeds and plants. 

The following is a list of the chief officials connected with the 
Department of Agriculture and their salaries, and the list will also serve 
to indicate the various lines of work handled by and the various duties 
which devolve upon the departm^ent, viz.: Assistant secretary of agri- 
culture receives $4,600 per annum; chief of Weather Bureau, $4,500; 
chief of Bureau of Animal Industry, $3,000; statistician, $2,500; chemist, 
$2,500; entomologist, $2,500; botanist, $2,500; ornithologist,- $2,600; chief 
of forestry division, $2,000; pomologist, $2,500; chief of vegetable pathol- 
ogy division, $2,000, microscopist, $2,500; director of office of experi- 
mental stations, $25,000; chief division of accounts, $2,500; chief of 
division of records and editing, $2,500; chief of division of illustrations 
and engravings, $2,000; horticulturist, $2,500. 

I>JBFABT1IISMT €»F J-U^TICSJ, 

The head of the Department of Justice is the Attorney-General, 
who is appointed by the President, and receives a salary of $8,000 per 
annum. The principal assistant of the Attorney-General'is the Solicitor- 
General, who receives $7,000 per year. There are a number of assist- 
ant atiorney-generals who receive $5,000 per annum, and a special 
assistant attorney-general is appointed for nearly all of the various 
departments, including the Treasury, State, Post Office and Interior De- 
partments. Besides these there are a number of special officials con- 
nected with the Department of Justice, such as examiner pf titles, who 
receives $2,750 per annum; superintendent of buildings, $2,500; ap- 
pointment and disbursing clerk, $2,000, and attorney in charge of 
pardons, $2,400. 

The Attorney-General is the legal adviser of the President, and it is 
the duty of the Department of Justice to give all opinions and render 
all services requiring the skill of persons learned in the law necessary 
to enable the President and other officers of the various Government 
departments to discharge their respective duties. This departnrent is 
also required to prosecute or defend all suits or proceedings in which the 
United States is interested. The Attorney-General has general super- 
vision over all the solicitors for the various departments; and also exer- 
cises general superintendence and direction over all United States 
marshals and United States district attorneys of all the districts of the 
United States and Territories. 

There are several independent departments, which, although none 
of them are as important as the foregoing, and their heads are not 
Cabinet members, yet they form a very necessary part and attend to 
very important branches of the National Government. 

Government Printing Office. The head .of this branch of public 
work is the Public Printer, who is appointed by the President, and 
receives a salary of $4,500 per year. His chief clerk is paid $2,400 per 
year, and there is a foreman of printing and a foreman of binding, 
each of whom receive $2,100 per annum. 

Civil Service Commission. This commission consists of three com- 
missioners, each of whomi are paid $3,500 per year. The chief examiner 
connected with the commission is paid $3,000 per annum, and the 
secretary $2,000. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. This commission was created 
for the purpose, and charged with the duty, of seeing that the laws regu- 
lating interstate com.merce were faithfully executed and observed, and 
to prevent linjust discrimination on the part of railway corporations and 
common carriers. The commission consists of five commissioners 
appointed from different sections of the United States, each of whom 
receives a salary of $7,500 per year. The secretary of the commission 
receives a salary of $3,500 per annum. 

Department of Labor. The general design of this department is to 
collect, assort and systematize statistical details relating to the different 
branches of labor in the United States. The head of this department is 
known as the Commissioner of the Department of Labor, and he is paid 
a salary of $5,000 per annum. His chief clerk receives $2,500 per year, 
and disbursing clerk $1,800. 

JUBICIAIIT. 

The judicial powers of the United States are vested in the following- 
named courts, viz.: The United States Supreme Court, consisting of 
one chief justice and eight associate justices; the United States Court 
of Claims, which consists of one chief justice and four judges; the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals; and the United States Circuit 
and District Courts. All judges of United States Courts are appointed 
for life, or during "good behavior." The chief justice of the United 
States Supreme Court receives a salary of $10,500 per annum, and the 
associate justices $10,000 each. The circuit judges receive a salary of 
$6,000 each per annum, district judges $5,000, and judges of the Court 
of Claims $4,500 each per year. 

The jurisdiction of the United States Courts extends to all cases in 
law and in equity arismg under the Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion; to controversies to which the United States shall be a party; to 
controversies between two or more States; between a State and a citizen 
of another State; between citiz'ens of different States; between citizens of 
the same State claiming lands under grants of different States. In all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, and 
those in which a State is a party the Supreme Court has original jurisdic- 
tion. In the other cases the Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction. 

The legislative powers of the United States are vested in a Con- 
gress, which consists of a Senate and House of Representatives, and 
which meets annually at Washington on the first Monday of December. - 
The constitution gives to Congress the following general powers: To 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises; pay the debts of the 
United States; borrow money on the credit of the United States; to reg- 
ulate commerce; to establish uniform laws on iiaturalization and bank- 
ruptcy; to coin money and regulate the value thereof; fix the stand- 



ard of weights and measures; to declare v/ar; to raise and support 
armies (but it is provided that no appropriation for this purpose can be 
for a longer period than for two years); to provide and maintain a navy; 
to grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning capt- 
ures on land and water; to m.Ske rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces; to establish postoffices and post- roads; 
to promote the progress of science and the useful arts by securing for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries; to constitute tribunals inferior to the 
Supreme Court; to define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas and offenses against the law of nations; to exercise 
exclusive legislation over the District of Columbia and places purchased 
for forts, magazines, arsenals, etc.; and further to make all laws neces- 
sary for the general welfare of the United States, and for '^carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by the Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof." The Constitution expressly forbids Congress making 
any law respecting the estaJDlishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press,, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. Congress cannot suspend 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus except in cases of rebellion or 
invasion when the public safety may require it. No bill of attainder or 
ex post facto law can be passed. No tax or duty can be laid on articles 
exported from any State. No preference can be given by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of 
another. No title of nobility can be granted. Every law passed by 
Congress must be submitted to the President for his approval. If he 
returns it with his objections, or vetoes it, the measure may be passed 
over his veto by a two-thirds vote of both branches of Congress. 

The Senate, or the "Upper House of Congress," is composed of two 
Senators from each State in the Union. They are elected by the Legisla- 
tures of their respective States, for the term of six years, and receive a 
salary of $5,000 per annum. No person can be elected to the Unife^T 
States Senate who has not attained the age of thirty years, been niiie 
years a citizen of the United States, and is when elected an inhabitant 
of the State from which he is chosen. The Senate has sole power to try 
all impeachments. Its consent and confirmation is necessary for all 
important officers appointed by the President. Its consent is also nec- 
essary to conclude any treaty. 

The House of Representatives is the " Lower House of Congress." 
Each State in the Union is divided into congressional districts, of as 
nearly equal population as is practicable. In each district a represent- 
ative is elected by the people for a term of two years, and each is paid 
a salary of $5,000 per year. Besides these, a delegate from each organ- 
ized Territory is admitted to the House of Representatives, who is not 
entitled to vote, but has the right to debate on all subjects in v/hich the 
Territory which he represents has an interest. No person can be a rep- 
resentative who has not attained the age of twenty-five years, been for 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and is at the time of his 
election an inhabitant of the State from which he is chosen. All bills 
for raising revenue must originate in the House of Representatives. 




STATE GOVERNMENT. 

^HE method of State government throughout the United States 
follows very closely the general plan of government that pre- 
vails in national affairs. The various functions of government 
in State affairs are handled in departments, with a State officer 
at the head of each branch, and the lines are clearly drawn 
between the executive, legislative and judicial powers. All the States 
are governed under a constitution, which outlines and defines the 
pov/ers which each of these departments shall exercise and possess. 
All of the most important State officials are elected by the people, but 
in many of the States the less important offices are filled by appoint- 
ment of the Governor, by and with the consent of the State Senate. 

The Governor is the highest executive officer in all the States of the 
Union, and is elected by a direct vote of the people. The term of office 
varies materially in the different States, ranging from two to six years. 
As to the matter of salary that the Governor receives, it also differs 
widely throughout the different States and is subject to frequent change. 
At the present writing two States — New York and Pennsylvania — pay 
their Governors $10,000 per year; Illinois and California both pay $6,000 
per annum;. Minnesota, Indiana, Kentucky, Ma^ssachusetts, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Virginia and Wisconsin all pay $5,000 per year; 
Maryland pays $4,500; Michigan, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ohio, Tennes- 
see and Texas pay $4,000, Florida and Arkansas pay $8,500; Alabama, 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas and North Carolina all pay $3,000; West Vir- 
ginia, $2,700; Montana and Washington, $2,600; the Dakotas and 
Nebraska, $2,500; Connecticut, Delaware and Maine, $2,000; Oregon, 
$1,500, and New Ham.pshire, Rhode Island and Vermont $1,000. About 
the only statement concerning the qualifications required for this office 
that would be common to all the States is that he must be a citizen of 
the State in which he is elected. In most of the States, in addition to 
the salary named, the Governor is furnished with a residence, which is 
known as the ** Executive Mansion." 

The powers and duties that devolve upon the Governor are about 
the same in all of the States. He is charged with a general supervision 
over the faithful execution of the laws, and is the legal custodian of all 
the property of the State not specifically entrusted to other officers by 
law, and is authorized to take summary possession of such property. He 
is expected to communicate by message to each session of the State 
legislature such information or recommendations regarding State affairs 
as he may deem necessary and proper, and he is empowered to call extra 
sessions of that body whenever the public welfare may demand. He 
accounts to the same body for all moneys received and paid out, and 
presents estimates of amounts to be raised by taxation for various pur- 
poses. He has a negative (or veto) upon all laws passedby the Legisla- 
ture, but it is provided that measures may be passed over his veto by a 
two-thirds vote of that body. The Governor is commander-in-chief of 
the State military or naval forces, and has authority to call out such 
forces to preserve peace and execute the laws when the local authorities 
are unable to accomplish this. He may require the opinion of the vari- 
ous State officers uponany subject relating to their respective offices, and 
examines and approves the bonds of State officials. In many States the 
Governor has power to grant reprieves and pardons, after conviction, 
for all offenses against the State except in cases of impeachment; but 
in a few of the States the pardoning power is vested inja board selected 
-for that purx^ose, of which theGovernor is generally ex-officio a member. 
The Governor has the a.ppointment of a number of State officers, and in 
many cases if an elective office becomes vacant he has power to fill it 
by appointment; has power in many States to suspend a State officer, or 
even a county officer, pending a legal investigation. The Governor issues 
requisitions upon the executives of other States for parties charged with 
crime who escape to other States, and he has power to issue warrants for 
fleeing criminals upon requisition of other Governors. 

The office of Lieutenant-Governor does not exist in all of the States 
in the Union, at least not under this name, as in a fevv of the States this 
officer is only known as the President of the State Senate. In some of 
the States the Lieutenant-Governor is paid a certain amount per day 
during sessions of the Legislature or General Assembly, and in others 
he is allowed a fixed salary, but it is provided that if the duties of Gov- 



ernor should devolve upon him., he shall during the continuance of such 
emergency be entitled to the emoluments thereof. The principal duty 
of the Lieutenant-Governor is to act as the presiding officer of the State 
Senate or Upper Plouse of the State Legislature. In case a vacancy 
should occur m the offfce of Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor would 
act as Governor until such vacancy was filled by election; and in all 
cases v/here the Lieutenant-Governor is unable to act as presiding officer 
of the Senate, a President pro te7npore is chosen by that body. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has no vote in the Senate except in cases of a tie 
or equal division of the miem.bers, 

§]E€iii;taiit ^f stats. 

The office of Secretary of State is one of the m.ost important offices 
withm the gift of the people of a State, and the office exists under this 
name in every State in the Union, The Secretary of State may be said 
to be the official secretary of the Governor, and countersigns all com- 
missions issued by the chief executive, and he is the custodian of the 
Great Seal of the State. As a rule it is the duty of the Secretary of 
State to call the House of Representatives to order and preside until a 
temporary presiding officer, or Speaker, is elected. It is his duty to see 
that halls are prepared for the Legislature or General Assemblv; he 
prepares the legislative manual and causes it to be printed and dis- 
tributed; secures the printing and distribution of the State laws; indexes 
and files executive documents; provides and distributes election blanks; 
has charge of all books, bills, papers, etc., of the Legislature, and is 
practically "keeper of all public acts, laws, records, bonds, etc." The 
Secretary of State is required to keep a register of all the official acts of 
the Governor, and affixes the Seal of the State to all official commissions, 
etc., keeps a record of them, and is obliged to give any person a copy of 
the same when demanded. In all of the States the Secretarv of State is 
ex-officio member of a number of the official State boards, but no list of 
these could be given that would apply to all States, as they are different 
in the various States. 

©TATM AUI>ITOK. 

The office of Auditor of State exists under one name or another in 
.nearly every State in the Union. The title of this office, however, is not 
alike in all the States, as in many of them, notably California, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Nevada, Nev/ Jersey, New York, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and a few others, it is known as State 
Comptroller. In a few of the States, including Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania, the office is called Auditor-General, and in two of the States the 
public accounts are audited by a Board of Auditors. In all the States, 
however, the duties that devolve upon this branch of the State govern- 
ment are practically the same, and a general explanation of the scope of 
work handled by the State Auditor in one State will apply, except as 
regards minor details, to all of the States. It is the duty of the State 
Auditor to keep the accounts of the State with any other State or Terri- 
tory, and with the United States and all public officers, corporations and 
individuals having accounts with his State. He audits the accounts of 
all public officers who are to be paid out of the State Treasury, and all 
persons who are authorized to receive money out of the State Treasury. 
In fact, all claims against the State which are to be paid out of the State 
Treasury m_ust be presented to the Auditor, who, after the same is 
adjusted, issues warrants therefor payable at the Treasury. A com- 
plete record of each warrant is kept by the Auditor, who also keeps an 
account with the State Treasurer, charging him with all moneys paid 
into the Treasury, and giving credit for all warrants paid, and the books 
and vouchers of the Treasury must balance therewith, as settlements 
are made between these two officers at stated intervals. In a number of 
the States the Auditor is charged with a general supervision over certain 
corporations, such as insurance and banking corporations and building 
and loan associations, and in some States is ex-officio a member of a 
number of State boards. He generally has authority to make and exe- 
cute satisfactions of judgments and assignments thereof in behalf of 
the State. 

This is one of the most important executive offices in the gift of the 
people of a State. The State Treasurer handles vast sums of the peo- 
ple's money, and as a rule a very heavy bond, ranging from $500,000 up 
into the millions, is required of him; and generally the Governor is ern- 
powered to demand additional bonds if he deems the bond insufficient 
to fully protect the State. 

The duties of the State Treasurer are implied by the title of the 
office, and they are very much the same throughout all of the States of 
the Union. The State Treasurer is custodian of all the State funds. He 
deposits these funds in banks, which give bonds to secure the Treasurer 
or State against loss, and which pay interest on daily balances. The 
Treasurer pays out State funds only on warrants issued or signed by the 
State Auditor, or other proper official, and a full record of all warrants 
is kept in both the auditing office and Treasurer's office. The plan by 
which the Treasurer receives the revenues of the State is different in 
different States. In some States the Auditor issues an order for him to 
receive the same and charges the amount against the Treasury. In 
others he is charged with all moneys which he is entitled to receive, and 
then given credit for_ delinquencies. In still other States the Treasurer 
issues duplicate receipts for all moneys paid in, which must be counter- 
signed by the Auditor to be valid, and one of these must be deposited 
with the Auditor, so he may charge the amount against the Treasurer. 
In this way a double system is carried on— both Auditor and Treasurer 
keeping a full account of all moneys received and paid out, and their 
books and accounts must balance, as at stated intervals the Treasurer 
must m^ake settlements with the Auditor and submit books, vouchers, 
etc., to the Legislature. In most of the States the State Treasurer is 
required to pubhsh at stated times, in the newspapers at the capital, an 
itemized statement of the public accounts, expenditures, funds, receipts 
and disbursements. He is also required to make a complete report amd 
itemized statement to each session of the Legislature. In nearly all of 
the States the law is very explicit. in outlining the duties of the State 
Treasurer, the follovving being very common provisions in relation to 
the office, viz.: That a complete record of all moneys must be kept, 
showing what is received or paid out of the various "funds," which 
"funds" must be exhibited in separate accounts. In several of the 
States the Governor and one or two other State officials constitute a 
board, which must at certain times^ examine and check up the accounts, 
books and vouchers of the State i reasurer and ascertain the amount of 
funds in the Treasury, 

The Attorney-General, as the name implies, is the general legal 
counsel or lawyer for the various branches of the State government. In 
all of the States the powers and duties of the Attorney-General are very 
similar. It is his duty to appear for the State in all actions and pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court in which the State has an interest; to 
institute and prosecute in ail courts all actions, either for or against a 
State officer, in v/hich the State has an interest; to consult with and 
advise the various county or state's attorneys in matters relating to their 
official duties, and when public interest requires he assists them in 
criminal prosecutions. It is his duty to consult with and advise the 
Governor and other State officers, and give, when requested, written 
opinions on legal or constitutional questions relating to their official 
duties, and to give written opinions when requested by the Legislature 
or any committee thereof. It is also his duty to prepare, when neces- 
sary, drafts for contracts or other writings relating to subjects in which 
the State is interested. He is required to enforce the proper applica- 
tion of funds appropriated to the various State institutions, and prose- 
cute breaches of trust in the administration of the same; and when 
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necessaiy prosecute corporations for failure or refusal to comply with 
the laws; to prosecute official bonds of delinquent officers or corpora- 
tions in which the State has an interest. The Attorney-General is 
required to keep a record of all actions, complaints, opini-ons, etc. 

This is an offixe which exists in nearly every State in the Union. In 
three or four of the States the management of the educational interests 
of the State is vested in a State Board of Education, but in these cases 
the secretary of the board assumes most of the detail work that in most 
of the States devolve upon the State Superintendent The full title 
given to this office is not the same in all of the States, but it is generally 
called "State Superintendent of Public Instruction or Public Schools." 
In Ohio, Maine and Rhode Island, and a few others, the office is termed 
"Commissioner of Schools.". 

The duties of the State Superintendent are very m.uch alike in all 
of the States, as he is charged with a general supervision over the edu- 
cational interests of the State and of the public schools. In many States 
his authority is not limited to the public schools, and he is authorized 
by law to demand full reports from all colleges, academies or private 
schools. It is his duty to secure at regular intervals reports from all 
public educational institutions and file all papers, reports and docu- 
ments transmitted to him by local or county school officers. He is the 
general adviser and assistant of the various county superintendents or 
school officers, to whom he must give, when requested, his written 
opinion upon questions arising under the school law. it is also his duty 
to hear and determine controversies arising under the school laws com- 
ing to him by appeal from a county superintendent or school official. 
He prepares and distributes school registers, school blanks, etc., and is 
generally given the power to make such rules and regulations as are 
necessary to carry into efficient and uniform effect the provisions of the 
laws relating to schools. The State Superintendent is required to make 
a detailed report to each regular session of the State Legislature, show- 
ing an abstract of the common school reports; a statement of the condi- 
tion of public schools and State educational institutions; the amount of 
money collected and expended, and all other matters relating to the 
schools or school funds that have been reported to him. He is for- 
bidden from becoming interested in the sale of any school furniture, book 
or apparatus. 

In nearly all of the States the laws provide for a State officer under 
the title of ** State Librarian." As a rule the offiice is filled by appoint- 
ment of the Governor, although in a few States it is an elective office 
and is filled by direct vote of the people. The State Librarian is the 
custodian of all the books and property belonging to the State Library, 
and is required to give a bond for the proper discharge of his duties 
and safekeeping of the property intrusted to his care, as in many of the 
States the State Library is an immensely im.portant and valuable col- 
lection. In some of the Stages the Supreme Court judges prescribe all 
library rules and regulations. In others they have a Library Board of 
Trustees, which is sometimes made up of the Governor and certain 
other State officials, who constitute a board of commissioners for the 
management of the State Library. 

In nearly ail of the« States provision is made for an Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, who is either elected by the people or a^ppomted by the Governor. 
The name of the office implies the branch of work which is handled by 
its incumbent. It is the duty of the Adjutant-General to issue and trans- 
mit all orders of the Commander-in-Chief with reference to the militia 
or military organizations of the State. He»keeps a record of all military 
officers commissioned by the Governor, and of all general and special 
orders and regulations issued, and of all other matters relating to the 
men, property, ordnance, stores, camp and garrison equipage pertain- 
ing to the State militia or military forces. 

This is a State office that is found in only about one-half of the 
States, In some States it is known as Bank Comptroller and in others the 
duties which devolve upon this officer are handled by a " department" 
in the State Auditor's office. The general duties and plan of conduct- 
ing this work, in many respects, is very similar, but there is a. great dif- 
ference between the various States in the officers who attend to it= 
Where this is made a separate State office, generally speaking, the 
requirements are that he must be a skilled accountant and expert book- 
keeper, and cannot be an officer, of any of the public institutions, nor 
interested in any of the financial corporations which it may be his duty 
to examine. He is charged wnth the duty of visiting and inspecting the 
financial accounts and standing of certain corporations and institutions 
organized under the State laws. In sevei'al of the States it is also made 
his duty to visit certain county officials at stated intervals, and inspect 
their books and accounts, and enforce a uniform system of bookkeeping 
by State and county officers. 

In all of the States of the Union the departm.ent' relating to insur- 
ance has grown to be an important branch of State government. The 
method of controlling the insurance business differs materially in many 
of the States, although they are all gradually moving in the same direc- 
tion, viz., creating a department or State office in which all matters 
relating to insurance and insurance companies are attended to. In for- 
mer years, in nearly all of the States, the insurance business formed a 
department in the State Auditor's office, and was handled by him or his 
appointees. Now, however, in nearly all the Northern States and mamy 
of the Southern States, they have a separate and distinct insurance 
department, the head of which is either elected by the people or 
appointed by the Governor. The duties and powers of the insurance 
department of the various States are very similar. A general pro- 
vision is that the head of this dep^artment must be experienced in insur- 
ance m.atters, and he is prohibited from^ holding an interest in any insur- 
ance com.pany. The Commissioner or Superintendent of Insurance has 
extensive powers concerning insurance matters, and it is his duty to see 
that all laws respecting and regulating insurance and insurance com- 
panies are faithfully observed; he issues licenses to insurance com- 
panies, and it is his duty to revoke the license of any company not con- 
forming to the law. Reports are made to him at stated times by the. 
various companies, and he has power to examine fully into their condi- 
tion, assets, etc. He files in his office the various documents relating to 
insurance companies, together with their statements, etc., and at regular 
intervals makes full reports to the Governor or Legislature. 

COMWI^^IOM^:^ OF E.AI1-0M STATISTICS. 

In several of the States a ^'Com.missioner of Labor Statistics " is 
appointed by the Governor, who is the head of what may be termed the 
labor bureau. In a great m.ajority of the States, however, this branch 
of work is taken care of by a board of labor commissioners, a bureau of 
statistics or by the State Auditor and his appointees. The general design 
of this bureau or commission is to collect, assort and systematize, and 
present in regular reports to the Legislature, statistical details relating 
to the different departments of labor in the State, and make such recom- 
mendations as may be deemed proper and necessary concerning the 
commercial, industrial, social, educational and sanitary conditions of 
the laboring classes. 
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In all of the States there exist one or m.ore other State officers in 
addition to those already mentioned, which are made necessary by local 
condition or local business interests. It is, therefore, unnecessary to 
mention any of these at length in this article. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that in all of the States may be found two or more of the following 
State officers, and further, that each one of the following-named officers 
is found in some State in the Union, viz.: Superintendent or commissioner 
of agriculture, commissioner of mines, secretary of agricultural board, 
secretary of internal affairs, clerk and reporter of the Supreme Court, 
commissioner of railways, commissioner of immigration, State printer, 
State binder, land agent or commissioner, commissioner, register or 
superintendent of State land office, register of lands, commissioner of 
schools and lands, surveyor-general, inspector-general, State oil inspec- 
tor, dairy commissioner. 

Besides the officers and departments which have already been men- 
tioned, there are a number of State boards or bureaus that are necessary 
in carrying on the complex business connected with the government of 
a State. The following list of such State boards and bureaus includes 
all that can be found in the majority of the States; some of them, how- 
ever, are only found in a few of the States, because they are of a local 
nature and are only made necessary by the existence of certain local 
conditions or business interests. It v/ill also be observed that some of 
the boards named cover the same line of work that has already been 
m.entioned as belonging to some State officer. This grows from the fact 
that a few of the States place the managem.ent of certain lines of work 
in the hands of a State board, while in others, instead of having a State 
board they delegate the pov/ers and duties to a single State official. 
All of the States, however, have a number of the State boards mentioned 
in this list, the names of which imply the line of work each attends to, 
viz.: Railroad and warehouse commissioners, board of equalization, board 
or commission of agriculture, university trustees, board or commission- 
ers of public charities, canal commissioners, penitentiary commissioners, 
board of health, dental examiners, trustees of historical library, board 
of pharmacy, commission ot claims, live stock commissioners, fish com- 
missioners, inspectors of coal mines, labor commdssioner.s, board of edu- 
cation, board of public works, board of pardons, assessment commis- 
sioners. 

The law-m.aking power of every State is termed the "Legislative 
Department.'' The^'legislative power, according to the constitutions of 
the various States, is vested in a body termed the Legislature or General 
Assembly,which consists of an Upper and Lower House, designated usu- 
ally as the Senate and House of Representatives. In a few of the 
States the Lower House is called " The Assembly," In most of the 
States the Legislature meets in regular sessions every two years, but 
this is not the universal rule, as in a few of the States the law provides 
for annual sessions. In ail of the States, however, a provision is made 
whereby the Governor may, on extraordinary occasions, call a special 
session by issuing a proclama,tion. 

The Legislative Department has the power to pass all such laws as 
may be necessary for the v/elfare of the State, and carry into effect the 
provisions of the constitution. The Legislature receives the reports 
of the Governor, together with the reports of the various other State offi- 
cers; they provide by appropriation for the ordinary and contingent 
expenses of the government; at regular times provided by law they 
apportion the State into political districts, and make all other provisions 
for carrying on the State government. There is a general prohibition 
against the passage of any ex ;post facto law, or law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts, or making any irrevocable grant of special priv- 
ileges or immunities. Any measure to become a law must be passed 
by both branches of the Legislature, and then be presented to the Gov- 
ernor for his approval. If he withholds his approval (or vetoes it), the 
measure may be repassed by a two-thirds vote of the Legislature, when 
it will become a law notwithstanding the Governor's veto. 

The Senate is the Upper House of the Legislature or General Assem- 
bly, The various Statj^s are divided into senatorial districts, in each of 
which a Senator is elected — the term of office varying from two to four 
years. Except in three or four of the States the presiding offixer of the 
Senate is the Lieutenant-Governor, although a President pro t£?n. is 
usually elected, who acts as presiding offixer during the absence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. The presiding officer has no vote, however, in 
the Senate, except when that body is equally divided. Every Senator 
has one vote upon all questions, and the right to be heard in advocating 
or opposing the passage of any measure brought before the Legislature. 
In filling all of the most important State offices that are to be appointed 
by the Governor, the a-ppointments must be approved or confirmed by 
the Senate. 

The Lower House of the State Legislature, in nearly if not quite all 
the States of the Union, is termed the House of Representatives, Like 
the Senators, every member of the House has the right to be heard in 
advocating or opposing any measure brought before the body of which 
he is a member. The House is given the sole power of impeachment, 
but all impeachments must be tried by t\x% Senate. A^s a general rule, 
there is a provision that all bills for raising revenue must originate in 
the House. 

J"UB1€IAM^^ 

The "Judicial Department" is justly regarded as one of the most 
important and powerful branches of government of either the State or 
Nation, as it becomes the duty of this department to pass upon and 
interpret, and thereby either annul or give validity to all the most 
important measures and acts of both the legislative and executive 
branches of the government. 

It is impossible in a general article to give a detailed review or 
description of the construction and make-up of the judicial departments 
of the various States, The courts are so differently arranged both as to 
their make-up and jurisdiction that it would be useless to try to give the 
reader a general description that would accurately cover the ground. 

In all of the States, except, possibly, one or two, the highest judicial 
authority of the State is known as the Supreme Court, and unless ques- 
tions are involved which give the United States Courts jurisdiction, it is 
the court of last resort. The Supreme Court is made up of a. chief 
justice and the several associate justices or judges as may be provided 
for by the laws of the various States, usually from four to six. Generally 
these officers are elected by the people, either from the State at large or 
(in three of the States) as representing certain districts, but this is not 
the case always, as in several States they are chosen by the Governor or 
Legislature. In all of the States the Supreme Court has appellate juris- 
diction both in law and in equity, and has original jurisdiction in reme- 
dial cases, ma7idamiis , habeas corptis and cases relating to the revenue, 
but there is no trial by jury in this court. 

Various other courts are provided for by the law^s of the different 
States, such as appellate courts, circuit or district courts, probate courts, 
county courts, superior courts, municipal courts, courts of justices of the 
peace, etc. , The jurisdiction of all these courts is, of course, inferior to 
that of the Supreme Court, and varies greatly in the different States. 
Besides these, where there are large cities, various other courts are also 
established to aid in caring for tne enorm.ous amount of judicial work 



tnat arises from such vast and complex business interests. The vanous 
courts are also provided with the necessary officials for carying on the 
judicial busmess—such as clerks of court, court reporters, bailiffs etc 




COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 

O far as the principal county offices are concerned, the general 
arrangement and method of handling the public business is very 
much the same in all of the States; but the offices are called by 
different names, and in minor details — such as transferring froin 
one office to another certain minor lines of work— there are a 
number of points in which the method of county government in the various 
States differs. The writer has adopted the names of the principal county 
offices which are most common in the Northern States, as in the South- 
ern and New England States there are scarcely any two States in which 
the names or titles of all the county offices are identical. 

Generally the principal auditing officer of the county is known as 
the 'county auditor' or *' county clerk." In Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, 

V^^lSConsm and many other States the office is called" county clerk " In 
Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio and others it is termed 

^county auditor." In a few of the States under certain conditions this 
office IS merged with some other county office. A notable example 
ot this IS in the State of Michigan, where they have one official, unde^the 
simpie^title of ^* clerk," who looks after about all of the work which in 
most oi the States devolves upon both the county clerk and also clerk of 
court, m all of the States a bond in a moderate sum is required of the 
county clerk or auditor, and he is paid a salary of from $1,500 to @3 56o 
per year,,besides m some States being allowed certain fees, unless it is in 
a very large and heavily populated county, where the salary paid is of 
necessity much higher than this amonnt. No county treasurer or mem- 
ber of the county board is eligible to this office. In general terms it 
may be stated as a rule the auditor acts as the clerk or secretary of the 
offixctai county board, although in a few of the States the court clerk is 
required to look after this matter. The clerk of the county board keeps 
an accurate record or the board's proceedings and carefully preserves 
all documents, records, books, maps and papers which may be broup-ht 
before the board, or which the law provides shall be deposited in his 
office. In the auditing office an accurate account is kept with the county 
treasurer. Generally they file the duplicates of the receipts given by 
the county treasurer, charging him with allmoneypaid into the treasury 
and giving credit for all v/arrants paid. The general plan of pavmg 
claims against a county is as follows: If the claim is one in which the 
amount due is fixed by law, or is authorized to be fixed by some other 
person or tribunal, the auditor issues a warrant or order which will be 
paid by the treasurer, the certificate upon which it is allowed being duly 
filed. In all other cases the claim must be allowed by the county board, 
and the chairman or presiding officer issues a warrant or order which 
IS attested by the clerk. A com.plete record of all these county warrants 
or orders is kept, and the accounts of the county treasurer must balance 
therewith. The above in general terms outline the most important 
branch of work which the county clerk or county auditor looks after in 
niost ot the States, but in all of the States the law requires him. to look 
after a number of other matters, although in these there is no uniformity 
between the various States, and no general description of these minor ox 
additional duties could be given that would apply to all the States. 

COUSTIT THBASUKEB, 

This is an office which exists in all of the States, and it is one of the 
most important of the various offices necessary in carrying on the busi- 
ness of^a county. It is an elective office in ail of the States, and the 
term of office is usually either two or four vears, but a verv common 
provision m the various States is that after serving for one term as 
county treasurer a party shaJl be ineligible to the office until the inter- 
vention of at least one term after the expiration of the term for which 
he was elected. This provision, however, does not exist in all of the 
States, as m some of them the county treasurer is eligible for re-election 
for any number of terms. 

The general duties of the county treasurers throughout the various 
States is very similar. The county treasurer is the princiDal custodian 
of the funds belonging to the county. It is his duty to receive and 
safely keep the revenues and other public moneys of the county, and 
all funds authorized to be paid to him, and disburse the same pursuant 
to law- He 13 required to keep proper books of account, in which he 
must keep a regular, just and true account of all moneys, revenues and 
tunds received by him, stating particularly the time, when, of whom 
and on what fund or account each particular sum vv^as received ; and 
also of all mioneys, revenues and funds paid out by him according to 
law, stating particularly the time when, to v/hom and on what fund 
payment is made from. The books of the county treasurer must 
always be subject to the inspection of the county board, which, at stated 
intervals, examines his books and makes settlements with him. In some 
of the States the provisions of the law relating to county treasurer are 
very strict; some of them provide for a county board of auditors, who 
are expected, several tiiries a year, to examine the funds, accounts and 
vouchers of the treasury without previous notice to the treasurer; and 
in some it is provided that this board, or the county board, shall desig- 
nate a bank (or banks) in which the treasurer is required to keep tiie 
county funds deposited— the banks being required to pay interest on 
daily or monthly balances and give bond to indemnify the county ap-ainst 
loss. As a general rule the county treasurer is only authorized to pay 
out county funds on warrants or orders issued by the chairman of the 
county board and attested by the clerk, or in certain cases on v/arrants 
or orders of the county auditing office. A complete record of these 
warrants or orders is kept, and the treasurer's accounts must balance 
therewith. In most of the States the law is very explicit in directing 
how the books and accounts of the county treasurer shall be kept. 

In a few of the States the office of county recorder or register of 
deeds is merged with some other county office, in counties where the 
population falls below a certain amount. A notable example of this is 
found in both the States of Illinois and Missouri (and there are others) 
where it is merged with the office of circuit clerk in manv counties. The 
title of the joint office is "circuit clerk and recorder," and the duties of 
both offices are looked after by one offixial. 

The duties of the county recorder or register of deeds are very 
similar in the various States, although in some of the Eastern and South- 
ern States the office is called by other names. The usual name how- 
ever, is county recorder or register of deeds. In Illinois, Indiana. 'lowa, 
Missouri, Ohio and many other States, it is called "county recorder " 
In Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Wisconsin and many 
more it is called "register of deeds." In all of the States this office is 
the repository wherein are kept all records relating to deeds, mortgages, 
transfers and contracts affecting lands v/ithia the county. It is the duty 
of the recorder or register, as soon as practical after the filing of any 
mstrum„ent m writing m his office entitled to be recorded, to record the 
same at length, m the order of the time of its reception, in books pro- 
vided by the county for that purpose; ahd it is his duty to endorse on 
all instruments a certificate of the time when the same was filed. All of 
the States have. ^£?;?2^ of the following provisions concerning the duties 
of the recorder, but these provisions are not common to all of the States, 
viz.: The register or recorder is not allowed to record an instrument of 
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any kmd unless it is duly executed according- to law; he is not obliged 
to record any instrument unless his fees are paid in advance; as a rule, 
it is unlawful for him to record any map, plat or subdivision of land 
situated within a.ny incorporated city, town or village until it is approved 
by the proper officei'S of the same. In many States he is forbidden to 
enter a deed on the records until it has been endorsed " taxes paid " by 
the proper official; he is required to exhibit, free of charge, ail records, 
and allow copies to be made; he is authorized to administer oaths and 
take acknowledgments. 

In nearly all of the States, each county elects a " clerk of court or 
courts," sometimes also knov/n as circuit clerk or district clerk, indicat- 
ing the court with which the office is connected. In some of the States, 
as has already been stated, the office of clerk of court is merged with 
some other county office. This is the case in Illinois and Missouri, 
where in many counties it is connected with the office of county recorder. 
In Michigan, one official under the name of "clerk" handles the busi- 
ness which usually is given to the clerk of court and county clerk or 
auditor. In Wisconsin, Missouri, Illinois and other States the name 
used is "circuit clerk;" in Kansas, Minnesota, North Dakota and naany 
others the office is called "clerk of district court;" w^hile in many of the 
States, including Indiana, Ohio, Iowa and others, it is called simply 
" clerk " or " clerk of the court or coorts." 

The chief duty of this official is to act as clerk of the district or cir- 
cuit court, and sometimes other courts of inferior jurisdiction. It is the 
clerk's duty to keep the seals and attend the sessions ot their respective 
courts, preserve all the files and papers thereof, make, keep and pre- 
serve complete records of all the proceedings and determinations there- 
of, and carry out such other duties as may be required by the rules and 
orders of their respective courts. They must enter of record all judg- 
ments, decrees and orders of the court as soon as possible after they are 
rendered; keep all indictments on file as a public record, have authority 
to administer oaths, take acknowledgments; take and certify deposi- 
tions, and are required to exhibit all records free of charge. In nearl}^ 
all the States the law defines the character of the record books which 
the clerk of court must keep. Although there is no settled rule in this 
matter, the general provisions are that he shall keep: First, a general 
docket or register of actions, in which is entered the title of each action 
in the order in v^hich they are commenced, and a description of each 
paper filed in the cause and all proceedings therein; second, a plain- 
tiff's index and defendant's index; third, a judgment book and execution 
docket, in which he enters the judgment in each action, time of issumg 
execution, satisfaction, etc., and such other books as the courts or the 
laws may prescribe. 

In all of the States the office of sheriff is one of the most important 
of the county offices. The term of office varies in different States, being 
usually either two or four years, and in several ef the States one party 
cannot hold the office a second term consecutively. The general pro- 
visions outlining the duties pertaining to this office are very much alike 
in the various States, and the following resume of his duties may be said 
to apply to all of the various States except in a few minor and unim- 
portant details. The sheriff is charged with the duty of keeping and 
preserving the peace in his county; or, as has been written, "he is the 
conservator of peace," and it is his duty to keep the same, suppress 
riots, affrays, fighting, breaches of the peace and prevent crime, and 
may arrest off enders " on view " and cause them to be brought before 
the proper magistrate; and to do this, or to execute any writ, warrant, 
process, order or decree, he may call to his aid when necessary any per- 
son or the " power of the county." It is the duty of the sheriff to serve 
and execute' within his county, and return, all writs, warrants, process, 
orders and decrees of every description that may be legally directed 
and delivered to him. He is a court officer, and it is his duty to attend, 
either in person or by deputy, all courts of record held in his county; 
by virtue of his office he has custody of the jail. It is his duty to pursue 
and apprehend -felons and persons charged with crime and has custody 
of prisoners. He is not allowed to purchase any property exposed for 
sale by him as sheriff. 

This is an office which exists under one nam-e or another in nearly 
every State in the Union. The title of the office in a great majority of 
the States is "county superintendent," but in Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 
New York, and possibly one or two other States, the office is termecl 
"school commissioner," and in several of the States the laws provide for 
a board of county examiners or school commissioners, who are given 
considerable of the work that in m.ost of the other States is handled by 
the county superintendent. 

The name of this office implies the duties which devolve upon it, 
and they are very much alike in all of the States. The incumbent of 
this office is charged with a general supervision over the schools of the 
county, and must be a fitting person as to education and moral charac- 
ter. As a rule it is their duty to examine and license teachers, but in a 
few of the States provision is made for a board of examiners. County 
superintendents are required to visit and inspect the schools at regular 
intervals, and give such advice and instruction to teachers as may be 
deemed necessary and proper. They are required to organize and con- 
duct institutes for the instruction of teachers if deemed necessary, and 
encourage teachers' associations. They introduce to the notice of 
teachers and the people the best modes of instruction, the most 
approved plans of building and ventilating school-houses, etc., stimu- 
late school officers to the prompt and proper discharge of their duties. 
They receive reports from the various school officers, and transmit an 
abstract of these reports to the State Superintendent, adding a report of 
the condition of the schools under their charge. In nearly all the States 
they are forbidden having any interest in the sale of any school furni- 
ture, apparatus or books used in the schools. In many States they have 
authority to annul a teacher's certificate for proper cause, and in gen- 
eral to take such steps and enforce such methods as will elevate and 
make more efficient the schools under their control. 

€€>UHT^,' PJ^O^ECUI^lMa ^n STATE'S A^TdllM^T'. 

There is a great difference between the various States in the method 
of handling or attending to the legal business relating to county matters 
or growing from county affairs. In many of the States the official who 
attends to this line of work is known as the " county attorney," in other 
States he is called the State's attorney or prosecuting or district attorney. 
In a few of the States they divide the State into districts embracing a 
number of counties, and a district attorney is elected in each district, 
who in some cases attends to all the legal work of the various counties, 
and in others he assists the county attorneys in their most important 
duties and prosecutions. But whatever plan may be followed in the 
various States, and whatever title maybe given to this office, the general 
duties of the office are very much the same throughout all of the States. 
It is the duty of the county attorney to commence and prosecute all 
actions, suits, indictments, and prosecutions, civil and criminal, in any 
court of record in his county in which the "people of the State or county " 
may be concerned; to prosecute all forfeited bonds and recognizances, 
and all actions for the recovery of debts, revenues, moneys, fines, etc., 
accruing to his county; to commence and prosecute all actions and pro- 
ceedings brought by any county officer in bis official capacity; to defend 
all actions and proceedings brought against his county, or against any 
county officer in his official capacity; to give legal opinions and advice 



to the county board or other county offi-cers in relation to their official 
duties; to attend, if possible, adl preliminary examinations of crimxinals. 
When requested, he is required to attend sessions of the grand jury, 
examine witnesses in their presence, give legal advice and see that 
proper subpoenas and processes are issued; draw up indictments and 
prosecute the same. The county attorney is required, when requested 
by the Attorney-General, to appear for the State in cases in his county 
in which the State is interested. The county attorney makes an annual 
report to iiis superior State officer of all criminal cases prosecuted by 
him. 

The m.ethod of handling probate matters is not uniform throughout 
the various States. In many States the higher courts are given juris- 
diction over probate matters, and in others they have created districts in 
which are held probate courts, whose jurisdiction extends over several 
counties and takes in other matters besides purely probate affairs. In 
a majority of the States, however, particularly the Western and Northern 
States, they elect a county or a probate judge, who holds court and 
handles the probate matters which arise within his county. The juris- 
diction of these county or probate courts is not always confined ex- 
clusively to probate affairs, being frequently extended to many other 
matters, and they generally include such matters as apprenticeship 
affairs, adoptions, minors, etc. In some of the States they have both a 
county judge and a probate judge, and in these cases the jurisdiction of 
the latter is confined to such matters as are in line with probate affairs. 
In Missouri they have a probate judge, and also a county court, com- 
posed of county judges, in whom the corporate powers of the county 
are vested — as the official county board. In Michigan they have a 
probate judge and a probate register. The probate judge is generally 
given original jurisdiction in all matters of probate, settlement o"f 
estates of deceased persons, appointment of guardians and conserva- 
tors and settlement of their accounts. 1 hey take proof of wills, direct 
the administration of estates, grant and revoke letters testamentary and 
of administration, appoint and remove guardians, etc. 

This is an office which is common to nearly all of the States. It 
is the duty of the county surveyor to execute any survey which may be 
ordered by any court, or upon application of any individual or corpora- 
tion, and preserve a record of the surveys made by him. Nearly all of 
the States provide that certain records shall be kept by the county sur- 
veyor, and provide penalties for his failure to place on record the surveys 
made by him. While he is the official county surveyor, yet the surveys 
made by him are not conclusive, but may be reviewed by any compe- 
tent tribunal, and the correctness thereof may be disputed. 

This is another county office which exists in nearly all of the States. 
In the average county there is not much work for the coroner, but in 
the counties in which large cities are located the office is a very impor- 
tant one. In general terms it maybe stated that the coroner is required 
to hold inquests over the bodies of persons supposed to have met with 
violent or unnatural deaths. In most States he has power to impanel a 
jury to enquire into the cause of death; but in some of them this is not 
the case, and he is given power to act alone. He can subpoena witnesses; 
adm.inister oaths; in certain cases provide for a decent burial, and can 
bind over to the. proper court any person miplicated in the killing of 
the deceased. 

©TUSK COfJW'Tlf OFFICES. 

The county offices that have already been mentioned are the prin- 
cipal ones found in all of the States. There are, however, a few other 
county officials besides those mentioned which exist in many of the 
States, and which should be briefly mentioned in this connection. These 
are such offices as county physician, county assessor, county collector, 
county poor commissioner or superintendent of the county poor-house, 
m^aster in chancery or court commissioner, county examiners, board of 
equalization, board of review, etc. The names of these offices imply the 
duties. These offices do not exist in all of the States, but in nearly 
every State the law provides for one or more of these county officials, 

COUJ^TIT BOABI>. 

The powers of every county as a body politic and corporate are 
vested in a county board. This offi.cial county board is generally termed 
the county "board of supervisors," or "board of commissioners," but 
there are some exceptions to this, like Missouri, where the county board 
is known as the " county court." There is considerable difference in the 
make-up of the county board in the various States. In some it is made 
up of one member from each township in the county. In others the 
counties are divided into districts, and one member of the county board 
is chosen from each district. No general description of this could be 
given that would be accurate, as some of the States follow both of these 
plans. For instance, in Illinois some of the counties are governed by a 
board of supervisors, which is made up of one member from each town- 
ship, while other counties in the same State are governed by a board of 
county commissioners, consisting of three or more members, each rep- 
resenting districts into which the counties in question are divided. 

The general powers of the county board throughout of all the States 
is about the same, except in minor details. It represents the legislative 
and corporate powers of the county. One of their number is always 
chosen as chairman or president, and acts as the presiding officer. The 
county board has general charge over the affa.irs of the county. It is 
their duty to provide county offices, provide desks, stationery, books, 
fuel, etc. ; examine, investigate and adjust claims against the county, 
and have general care and custody of all the real and personal estate 
owned by the county. At regular intervals they settle with the county 
treasurer ; examine accounts and vouchers. They locate county roads ; 
determine the amount of county tax, and regularly publish a statement 
of their proceedings; make statements of receipts, expenditures, etc.; 
and make 3JI contracts, and do all other acts in relation to the property 
and concerns of the county necessa^ry to exercise its corporate powers 
that are not specifically delegated to other county officials. 




TOWNSHIP GOVERNMENT. 

HE method of township government throughout the different 
States varies so much that it is impossible in this article to treat 
of it more than in a general way. In many of the States the 
townships are not organized as bodies corporate, and in other 
States in som.e counties they may have township organization, 
while in other counties in the same State it does not exist. In cases where 
there is no township organization the law provides that certain county offi- 
cials shall attend to the local work, or that work which in other localities is 
assumed by the township officials. But even where they have township 
organization the plan of township government in the different States 
where it exists differs so widely that scarcely any two States miay be 
said to be alike. About the only statements concerning the organized 
townships that could be made which would apply to all the States are the 
following: Every organized township in its corporate capacity has 
power to sue and be sued; to acquire by purchase, gift or devise, and 
hold property, both real and personal, for the use of its inhabitants, and 
again to sell and convey the same; and to make all such contracts as 
may be necessary in the exercise of its powers as a township. 

In a great many of the States the township government is carried 
on after a plan very similar to the county and State governments, hav- 



ing various executive officers and a township board in which the cor- 
porate and legislative powers, of the township are vested. In other 
States they follow a plan which reserves to the people all corporate and 
legislative powers, and therefore have no need for a township board, 
but have various other township officers to carrv out the wishes and 
orders of the voters. Where this plan prevails they hold what is gen- 
erally termed " town meetings," at which every legal voter of the town- 
ship has a voice. At these meetings reports are had from the various 
township officials, and the necessary measures are adopted and direc- 
tions given for carrying on the township business. 

Still other States combine good features from both of the plans 
above mentioned, and besides the other usual township officials'" they 
maintain a tov/nship board, which is given certain restricted powers, 
such as those of a review or an auditing board, but they are not vested 
with the complete corporate and legislative powers of the township, this 
being reserved in a large measure to the voters, and all questions call- 
ing for the exercise of such authority are acted upon at the town meet- 
ings.^ In many of the States the township board just described is made 
up of three or more of the other township officers, who are ex-officio 
members of the township board, and they m.eet at certain times, per- 
form the work required of them, and report to the town meetings. 

The principal officials in township organizations in nearly all the 
States are the following: " Supervisors, or trustees," " clerk," " treas- 
urer," "assessor," "collector," "justices of the peace," "constables," 
" overseers, supervisors or commissioners of the highways," and " pound- 
masters," although as has been stated, many of the States do not have 
all of these officials. 




SCHOOL DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 

HE " common school system,'' or, to speak with greater accuracy 
the method of governing school districts, in the various States, 
differs widely, yet all follow in a general W3.y one of two separate 
and clearly defined methods, being amended in minor respects 
to meet local conditions and ideas. All of these methods have 
their excellent points, and yet it has been claimed by eminent educators 
that no one of them is free trom fault and objection, nor has reached per-' 
f ection. It will be the aim in this article to briefly explain the principal 
features of the several methods, but it is not possible to go into detail in 
the matter of giving the system of school government that is followed 
in each of the many States of the Union. The constitution and statutes 
of all the States agree, however, upon several points. They aim to pro- 
vide for a thorough and efficient system of free schoolS; whereby all the 
children of the States may receive a thorough com.mon school education; 
they provide that all lands, m.oneys and other property donated, granted 
or received for school, college, seminary or university purposes, and the 
proceeds thereof, shall be faithfully applied to the objects stated; with 
two or three exceptions they provide that no appropriation shall be made 
or public funds applied in aid of any church or sectarian purpose, or to 
support or sustain any school, academy, seminary, college or university 
controlled or run in the interest of any church or for a sectarian pur- 
pose; and they prohibit the various school officials from holding any 
interest in the sale, proceeds or profits of any book, apparatus or furni- 
ture used in the schools in which they, as officers, are interested. 

In m.any of the States they follow what may be teimed the "inde- 
pendent school district" method, inasmuch as each district, so far as its 
corporate powers are concerned, is entirely separate and independent of 
other districts. Where this plan is followed the boundaries o^f each dis- 
trict are clearly defined, and each district is complete within itself. 
They elect a full set of di^rict officials, and exercise their corporate 
powers and manage their district affairs within them. selves. In this 
plan the corporate pov^^ers of the district are usually vested in a dis- 
trict board, which has general charge of the interests of the district, 
hires teachers, and makes such contracts and carries into effect such 
niethods as is deemed necessary to raise the grade or aid in the effi- 
ciency of the schools. The measure of the authority given to these dis- 
trict boards is not the same in all the States, and in many States it is re- 
stricted, and a part of the corporate power is reserved to the people 
themselves, the officials being required, in all important matters, to 
carry out the wishes and orders of the people of the district as expressed 
and decided upon at the "district school meetings." 

Another method which is followed in many of the States may be 
termed the "township system." In such States the law provides for the 
organization of each township for school purposes, or as" one large "dis- 
trict," and each township, so far as its educational interests are con- 
cerned, is organized, has the necessary officials and becomes a body 
politic and corporate. As a general rule, where this method prevails, 
the townships are divided into three or more sub-districts. All of these 
sub-districts are a part of the '^^'hole, and the finances and general busi- 
ness is generally managed by a township board made up of representa- 
tives from each sub-district. This board is generally clothed with the 
corporate powders, hires teachers, provides fuel and supplies and makes 
all the contracts necessary to ca^rry on the various schools in the town- 
ship. _As with independent districts, the powers of this board are not 
alike in all States where the township system prevails, for in some 
States their power is very m.uch restricted, and is limited to certain offi- 
cial matters, the corporate powers and right to make important contracts 
being reserved to the people, who decide on these questions at v/hat are 
termed the school meetings. In a few of the States where they follow 
the township system they have no offixial board. This is the case in In- 
diana, where they elect a township trustee, whose duty it is to look after 
all the educational interests of the township, subject to the approval of 
the people at the regular meetings. In most of the States where the 
township system prevails the law provides for the organization, under 
certain conditions, of sub-districts into independent districts, v/hich gives 
them the pov/er to elect their own officers and act independently of the 
other schools in the township. 

In nearly all of the States one of the two general methods given 
above is followed, with certain changes to make the plan more efficient 
and satisfactory, and to better meet the desires and needs of the people 
of the different States. Many of the States combine good features from 
both these systems, as some of the States have the township system, 
v/herein each sub-district has its own board, and so far as controlling its 
own affairs is concerned, is independent of all other districts. But local 
conditions have in many instances made special and local provisions 
necessary that are different in each State, and while there may be a 
vast difference in the methods followed, their aim is the same, and, as a 
whole, the various systems have accomplished the result of giving 
throughout the length and breadth of the Union the grandest and most 
efficient system of free schools that the world has ever known. 



CITIES AND VILLAGES. 

IN a,ll of the States the laws provide for the local government of 
cities and villages, so that when they attain a certain population 
they may be separated from, and thus manage their affairs inde- 
pendent of, the township in which they are located, both as to 
school matters and civil authority. In school affairs provision is 
made for handling the more complex educational interests of villages 
and cities — the school boards being made larger, and in many cases the 
scope of their authority is very much extended. In civil matters pro- 
vision is made in all of the States for the organization of villages and 
cities as corporate bodies, separate and distinct from the townships, and 
providing for the necessary officers to carry on the affairs of the munici- 
pality. 
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fi£LMnOMS 8ETWEBM A BMK AND JTS CUSTOMERS. 

IN business life there is no inoi*e complex or important relation than that 
which exists between the business men generally and the banks, and It 
shonld be giiarded v.^ith jealous care, so that both may retain the full confi- 
dence of the other. Business development in the T3nited States has pro- 
gressed with, such gigantic strides that it has long since passed the stage 
v/here it 's even possible to cari'y on business Tvlthout the agency of banks. 
They are to-da3'- a necessity in the transaction of business and making ex- 
changes. It has been said, and with a great deal of truth, that in the 
present day the entire and sole object and result of business is the transfer 
of credits on the books of the banking houses*; and that about the only use 
to which money is put is in making small change or paying balances. Bus- 
iness, in the most general and comprehensive sense, is almost wholly carried 
on by the aid of banks with checks, drafts and exchange. And it v/ill be seen 
what a very important part the element of confidence plays in business 
life^ Vv'henit is remembered that every check cr draft that changes hands, 
implies the confidence on the part of the party receiving and accepting it, 
that it will be honored at the bank when presented. 

The first step in t tie matter of becoming a depositor and ciistomer of 
a bank is the interview with the banker, either the President, or Cashier, 
as the ease m.ay be . If unknown to the banker it is necessary for some one 
wiio is known to identify and vouch for the applicant as being honorable 
and straightfomvard, for banks are compelled to be careful in this matter 
as they subsequently must handle ail the checks, drafts or exchanges that 
the prospective custom.er employs in his business, so tiiat while the busi- 
ness of an lionest man is valuable to them and is appreciated, that of a 
dishonest man li. sliunned by them as an element of risk and danger — the 
same to them as to every one else with v\^hom he deals. 

The identifieation and refei'ence, however, being satisfaciorj^ the pros- 
pective customer is given a pass book or account book, writes his signature 
in a book kept for that purpose, is made known to the receiving and paying 
tellers, makes his first deposit and is tlien a full fledged customer and 
depositor of the bank. 

I^EPOSITS are made in the following manner: A ''Deposit Ticket"' or " I>e- 
posit Blank" is furnished the customer, and he enters upon this a full 
description of all the items which he desires entered to his credit, stating 
whether it is gold, silver or currency and making a separate entry for each 
draft or check that he deposits. In entering such items as drafts and checks 
some banks reciuii'e a separate entry for each item which will show upon 
what bank or at least what city or town each draft or check is drawn. 
After having endorsed his name on the back of all checks and drafts he 
hands the "Deposit Ticket," together with all the items named upon it, and 
his Pass Book, to the receiving teiler,who examines it, checks ofT the various " 
items to see that they are all there, and enteis the total amount to the 
customer's credit in the "Pass Book;'' and it is also carried to his credit from 
the Deposit Ticket onto the books of the bank. The " Deposit Ticket" is an 
important feature of the transaction, and the customer is rectuired to fill 
this out with ink. It bears his name and the date and is carefully pre- 
served for future reference by the bank to settle any dispute or difference 
that may arise. As all men are liable to error the depositor, to prevent mis- 
takes, should always see that the amount of the deposit is correctly entered 
in his book before leaving the bank. If a deposit is made when a customer 
has not his "Pass Book" a duplicate ticket should be taken, and the amount 
entered properly "when next at the bank. 

It will be seen from the above that ail checks a^nd drafts are entered to 
the credit of the customer at the time he deposits them^ the sa,me as cash 
items. The depositor, however, is held responsible for the non payment of 
all checks, drafts and other items deposited as cash until payment has been 
ascertained by the bank. The bank, hov/ever, must use due diligence in 
attending to them within a reasonable time. If a check or draft is held 
beyond a reasonable time and, meanwhile, the bank upon which it is drawn 
fails, the receiving bank would be compelled to lose it. What is a reason- 
able time, according to decisions of the courts, depends upon the cii'cum- 
stances and varies in different cases In cities, where they have a Clearing- 
House, checks on other city banks are expected to reach the Clearing-House 
on the next day succeeding the time of the deposit; but as to checks and 
drafts drawn upon other or distant cities, a reasonable time must be allowed 
for them to be presented for payment. If the banker, how^ever, is negligent 
concerniDg it, he must stand the loss . Such cases very rarely, if ever, occur, 
and it may safely be siated that in the absence of any special or unusual 
conditions for all items such as checks, drafts, etc., the banker only receives 
them for collection for tiie account of the depositor and therefor acts only 
as his agent and as such is charged with using only due diligence in attend- 
ing to the business, 

'THE word "Discount" is applied to interest when it is deducted from the 
I amount at the time a loan is made — in other words, interest that is paid 
in advance. It is the general rule of banks in making "short time" loans to 
customers to give credit for the amount of the loan, less the interest. 

Manj'- business men fail to obtain the full benefit that a bank can give 
them, through hesitancy or diffidence in asking for a loan ; and in many in- 
stances will borrow of a neighboring business man and thus, frequently 
embarass him, rather than go to the banker, whose business it is to he. p 
him through such times of need, when possible. This is what banks are 
established for largely, and they are always glad to "get their money out 
and keep it out" provided they can be reasonably sure of its return. If an 
applicant is unable to furnish reasonable security, or is irresponsible or 
unworthy he must necessarily be refused, but in securing money which he 
cannot guarantee the retuim of, whether it.be from a banker or another 
business man he does an injustice to the interests of business generally. 
However, "every business man in need of financial help, whether his needs 
be great or little, should go to the banker Jirst and submit the situation, 
securities, etc. to him, as of all men he is by training the best judge a,nd ad- 
visor in such matters. He may be compelled to decline to give the required 
aid, but this refusal should never be taken as a personal matter, as it must 
be remembered that he has other interests to serve and depositors, stock- 
holders and directors to protect before following his own personal desires. 
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I N leaving notes or other items for collection the customer writes on the 
back of each the w^ords; " For Collection for Account of *' and places his 
signature below it. Upon receipt of this, the proper of&ce^ or clerk of the 
bank, will enter the items either in the back of the customer's "passbook'' 
or give a separate receipt as the case may be. When the bank receives 
payment on the items the customer is notified and the amount is entered to 
his credit both on his Pass book and on the books of the bank the same 
as any other deposit. A bank in receiving paper for collection acts only as 
the agent of the customer and does not assume any responsibility beyond 
due diligence on its part. All banks make collections either in or oat of 
the city where they are located for their customers at very moderate rates. 
These items should always be left at the bank before they become due, so as 



to give the bank time to give amabundant notice to the parties. If the custo- 
mer desires to make a "sight" or "time draft" upon a debtor, upon appli- 
cation the bank will furnish him with blank drafts. 



^TATEMBNTS Am BALANCES, 



A FEW v.^ords concerning statements and balances will not be inappropri- 
I ate in this connection. Every customer of a bank should always and 
vvdthout fail, once in each month, have his " Pass Book '' balanced by the 
banker. This rule should alway.s be observed to correct any error that 
might occur and avoid loss and complications. The amount of deposits is 
added up and a balance is struck by deducting the total amount of the cus- 
tomer's checks which the bank has either i^aid or ''accepted" (certified) 
during the month. The cancelled checks are returned to the ciistomer. If 
any error is discovered it should be reported Immediately to the bank so 
that it may be investigated and rectified, 

Meg on ABLE paper. 



PROBABLY the greatest factor in the business world of to-day is "Negoti- 
able Paper," without which it is not probable that business development 
could have assumed the vast proportions that it has reached in America; 
and without which the business of the civilized world could not be carried 
on. This term includes a variety of instruments, such as promissory notes, 
checkS; drafts and bills of exchange. The bill of exchange is one of the 
oldest forms of negotiable paper, and has been in use for a number of 
centuries. The draft and check came into use at a much later day, and the 
promissory note is a comparatively recent invention, and has very largely 
taken the x)lace of the bill of exchange as it was used in former times. The 
most Important attribute of promissory notes, bills of exchange, and other 
instruments of the same class, v^'llieh distinguish them from all other con- 
tracts, is their negotiability. This consists of two entirely distinct elements 
or branches— first, the power of transferring the paper from one owner to 
another, so that the assignee shall assume a complete title, and be able to 
.sue on it ; second, the effect upon the rights of the parties pro^Iuced by such 
a transfer when made before maturity, in the regular course of business, 
for a consideration to a purchaser in good faith, and without notice of any 
defect or defense, whereby all defenses of the maker (with fev,' exceptions) 
are cut off, and the holder becomes absolutely entitled to recover. 

A written order or promise may be perfectly valid as a- contract; but it 
will not be negotiable unless certain requisites are complied with. The 
following requisites are indi3pensa.bie : It must be written ; must be signed ; 
it must be absolute, not depending upon any contingency ;it must be to pay 
money in a certain amount or in an amount capable of being certain by 
computation ; the time of payment must be certain or such as will become 
certain ; but when no time is expressed the law implies that payment is due 
Immediately; and lastly, the order or promise must be accompanied by 
words of negotiability— that is payable to a certain payee's order or to 
bearer. 



Prom /ss OR r ^grrg. 



ACCORDING to the general "law merchant," unaffected by statute, a 
f * promissory note is the written i^romise of a person, called the " maker " 
to pay a certain sumof money at a certain time to a designated person termed 
the " payee " or to his order or bea-rer. It must have all the requisites that 
have been mentioned for negotiable paxjer, otherwdse, if it fails in any of 
these matters it becomes a contract, as it thus loses the element of negotia- 
bility. Contracts may be perfectly valid without all of these. requisites, but 
they do not possessthe peculiar qualities wdiich belong to promissory notes. 

It is customary in all promissory notes to v^^rite the words "value re- 
ceived" but this is not absolutely essential, as a consideration and value 
is implied in every note, draft, check, bill of exchange or endorsement. It 
is the common lav.^ of both England and this country that no promise can be 
enforced unless made for a consideration or sealed but negotiable instru- 
ments as a rule are an exception to this. Between the original parties a 
want of consideration can be pleaded in defense and would operate to de- 
feat a recovery. It would have the same efi:'ect as between an endorser and 
his endorsee, but this only applies to immediate parties or to those v/ho 
had notice of the defense or became holders of the paper after maturity. It 
may be stated as an almost invariable rule that no defense will operate to 
defeat the recovery if the paper has been negotiated and passed into the 
hands of an innocent purchaser, in the regular course of business, beforj 
maturity'' and for value. The absence of any of these elements, hov/ever, will 
allow a defense; to be setup and will defeat recovery even in the hands of 
third parties if ii can be shown that there was either: a want of considera- 
tion, that it was obtained by duress, or fraud or circumvention, or larceny; 
or that the consideration was illegal. In order to cut off these defenses 
and give the holder the absolute, right to recover, all of the conditions 
named must be fulfilled. If he purchases the note even one day after it 
becomes due it is then subject to any defense or set oi? which the maker 
may have against the original payee. 

Demand of payment for a note must be made at the place where it is 
payable at the time of maturity; if not paid notice must immedia.tely be 
given to the endorsers, otherwise, in a majority of the States, all endorse- 
ments that are not qualified will be released. If a note is not dated it will 
not defeat it, but v.' ill be considered as dated when it was made ; but a. writ- 
ten date is prwrtft/acie evidence of the time of making. When a note falls 
due on Sunday, or a legal holiday, it becomes payable the day previous. If 
a sum is written at length in the body and also in figures at the corner 
the written words control it. It destroys the negotiability of a note to write 
in the body of it any conditions or contingencies, A valuable consideration 
is not alwa.ys money. It may be either any gain or advantage to the prom- 
isor, or Injury sustained hy the promisee at the promisor's request, A pre- 
vious debt, or a fluctuating balance, or a debt dne from a third person, 
might be a valuable consideration. So Is a moral consideration, if founded 
upon a pi'evious legal considerEition ; as, where one promises to pay a debt 
that is barred by limitation or by infancy. But a merely moral consideration 
as one founded upon natural love and affection is no legal consideration. 
No consideration is sufficient in law if it be illegal in its nature, or if dis- 
tinctly opposed to public policy. If a note is payable at a bank it is only 
necessary to have the note at the bank at the stipulated time to constitute 
a sufiicient demand ; and if there are no funds there to meet it, this is suf- 
ficient refusal. 

DATS OP Grace, — In a great many States three "Days of Grace," as they 
are termed, are allovv-ed on negotiable instruments beyond the date set for 
payment. This is not the univei^sal rule, however, as the tendency of late 
years has been toward doing away with this custom, .and a number of 
States have already passed laws aboiisbing the "Days of Grace." Where 
the rule is in effect, how^ever, and it is not specifically wai%'ed in the instru- 
ment the payor is entitled to the three days as fully as tiiongh it were so 
stipulated, and the holder cannot enforce collection until the expiration of 
three days after the date set for payment. 



g jLLS OF EXCHANGE. 



THE *'bill of exchciinge" is an open letter or order whereby one person re- 
quests another to pay a third pajrty (or order or bearer) a certain fixed 
sum of money. They are of two kinds, the Inland aud Foreign bills, the 
names of which imx^ly the difference between them. The three parties to 
tiie biii ave called the Drawer, Drawee and Payee, The bill must be pre- 
sented to the Drawee and if he agrees to obey the order he "accepts" the 
bill by writing the vv^ord "accepted" across its face and signs his na;me be- 
low it— and thus becomes the "Acceptor." The instrument is usually made 
negotiable and the payee can transfer it to others by endorsement, which 
method of transfer may go on Indefinitely. 

The following is a common form of an inland bill of exchange ; 
Bill op Exchange. 
$800 Chicago, III., June I, 1894. 

Sixty days after sight pay to John Sims, or order, Six Hundred Dollars, 
and charge same to my account. 

To Henky Holt & Co. John Dok, 

Boston, Mass. 



B CHECK on a bank is one form of an "Inland Bill of Exchange,'' but thei-e 
^ is some slight difference in the liability of the parties to it. A check 
requires no acceptance, as a bank is bound to pay the checks of its deposi- 
tors while still in possession-of their funds, and the drawer of a check liaving 
funds on deposit lias an action for damage for refusal to honor his check, 
under such circnmstances, on the ground of an implied obligation to r>a.y 
checks according to the usual course of business. Checks are usually 
drawn payable immediately, but they may be made payable at a future 
day, and In this ease their resemblance to a bill of exchange is very close. 
As stated, a check requires no acceptance, so far as payment or liability of 
the drawer is concerned, but it creates no obligation against a bank in 
favor of the holder until acceptance. When accepted by the bank the word 
"Accepted'' is stamped on its face with the signature of the banker. It ^is 
then said to be certified and thereafter the bank is liable to the holder. 
As soon as the check is "certified" the amount is charged against the 
account of the "drawer" the same as If paid, and it is considered paid so 
far as the '"draAver"' is concerned. 

The drawer of a check is not a surety in the same sense as is the drawer 
of a bill of exchange, but is the principal debtor like the maker of a note. lie 
cannot compla^in of any delay in the presentment, for it is an absol ale , ap- 
propriation to the holder of so much money, in the hands of the bank, and 
there it may lie at the holder's pleasure. The delay, however, is at the 
holder's risk, and if the bank should fail after he could have got his money 
the loss is his. If, before he presents the check, the bank pays out all the 
money of the draw^er, then he may look to the drawer for payment. If the 
holder of a check transfers it to another he has the right to expect that it 
v/ill be i^resented for payment within a reasonable time. He has the right 
to expect that it w-ill either be presented the next day or started to the 
point on which it is drawni. If it is held beyond a reasonable time and a 
loss is occasioned therebj^ the party responsible for the delay must bear 
the loss. If a bank pays a forged check it is so far its ov,-n loss that it can- 
not charge the money to the depositor w^hose name -was forged. But it is 
entitled to recover the money from the party who presented it. If it pay a 
ciieck of w-hich the amounthas been falsely and fraudulently increased, it 
can charge the drawer only with the original amount, provided the drawer 
himself has not cansed or facilitated i:he forgery l-)y carelessly writing it or 
leaving it in such bands as to make the forgery or alteration easy. In some 
of the States the Supreme Court has decided in cases where checks were' 
"raised" that the drawer must bear the loss as they had failed to take refison- 
able precaution to prevent it. Perforating and cutting machines are on the 
ma,i'ket -which make it almost impossible to raise or alter the amounts so 
as to avoid detection, and the tendency of the decisions is to regard the use 
of these as only a reasonable precaution on the part of check drawers to 
save their bank from trouble and loss. Some, however, adopt the plan of 
writing the amount in red ink across their signature. 

If many persons, not partners, join in a deposit they must join in a 
check. If a payee's name is misspelled or wrong in a clieck, the usual plan 
is to endorse it first exactly as it appears and then sign the name correctly. 
. There is no settled rule as to hov^^ checks should be drawn. In nearly all 
the cities it is an almost invariable rule to make them paya.ble ''to order" 
so as to require the endorsement of the payee; but in smaller towns many 
check drawers make them payable "to bearer," in which case they require 
no endorsement, and if lost or stolen may ca.use loss-- as whoever presents 
such a check at the bank is entitled to payment. 



Qrafts. 



fl DRAFT is a form of an " inland bill of exchange." The two forms of bills 
^ of exchange usually called '' drafts " are the bank draft (or exchange) 
and the*' sight or time draft," The bank draft is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the same as a check, but the term is usually applied to "checks" 
drawn Ijy one bank upon funds which it may ha.ve in some other bank, 
termed its "correspondent," A draft is but very seldom made payable to 
bearer, it being almost an invariable rule to make them payable to a cer- 
tain paj-ee or order. They are negotiable and can be transferred indefi- 
nitely by endorsement. If a draft is lost or stolen, by applying to the bank 
that issued it, the payment can be stopped, and after the expiration of 
thirty days a duplicate will be issued. 

The "Sight Draft '^ or ''Time Draft," in which . case it reads to pay after 
a certain number of days, is a very common method of marking collections 
to-day by creditors, and it serves the double pu.rpose of being an order to 
pay to a bank or third pai-ty, and is also a receipt to the debtor. It is sim- 
ple in its w-ordi ng, the following being a general form : 

«^^00 Chicago, June 1, 1894. 

At sight (or so many days after sight as the case may be) pay to the 
order of Bank One Thousand Dollars and charge to my account. 

To Gbo. Sims, Nsw Yoek, N. Y. John Sims. 
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gHE signature of any payee or holder on the back of any check, draft, 
note, bill of exchange or other negotiable instrument is termed his "en- 
dorsement." It simply means the placing of the name of the holder, or 
payee, on the back of the instrument, thus indicating that, for a consider- 
ation, he has relinquished his title to it, and in the absence of any condi- 
tion or qualification expressed in the endorsement, it implies that the en- 
dorser will see that the instrument is paid in case it is not ta.ken up by the 
maker or payor. "Where the instrument is made payable to "bearer," as to 
"John Sims or bearer," no endorsement is necessary to pass the title-it 
passes with delivery and any holder may collect or sue upon it the same as 
if he were the payee named therein. In a case of this kind if any holder en- 
dorses the instrument, the law is construed strictly against him, and, as it 
Avas not necessary for him to endorse to pass title, the law presumes in the 
absence of a positive qualification that his eudorsement w^as made for tlie 
imrpose of indicating that he would pay it if the payor failed to do so. 
Where several payees are named in the instrument it must bear the en- 
dorsement of all of them to pass the title and make one transfer of it. In 
this case, however, their liability as endorsers is joint, not several. But 
where two or more holders endorse one after the other in making a transfer 
from one to the other their liability is several, not joint. Q 

Every check, draft, bill of exchange, note or other negotiable instru- 
ment which is made payable to a certain "pr^yee or order'^ must bear the 
endorsement of the ])arty named, to pass the title, and even in cases where 
they are made payable to "bearer" it Ls generally customary for the party 
to whom a transfer is made to require the person from whom he secures it 
to place his endorsement thereon. 

There are several lands of endorsement which should be mentioned in 
this connection. The first is the ''blank endorsement," or "endorsement in 
blank," in making which the payee simply places liis signature oii the back 
of the instrument, without condition or qualification of any kind. This 
passes the title to the instrument, and, from that time on, it becomes pay- 
able to bearer, and the title passes with delivery, until some subsequeut 
holder sees fit to limit it by making it payable to some other payee, or 
places some other qualification or condition in the endorsement. When a 
negotiable instrument bearing a '■ blank endorsement," has once been put 
into circulation, any subsequent holder of it has the right to limit or restrict 
it by writing the conditions over his own endorsement, or, by writing- over 
the endor.sement of the original payee; words making it payable to himself 
or some other party, " or order," This point has been decided by the 
supreme courts of several of the States, 

Theendorsement may be i^estricted or qualified in a number of wa.ys. 
One, which is called a "fall endorsement," is very common in the business 
world. It is simply the act of the payee named making it i^ayable to some 
other certain payee or order. To do this, the endorser writes on the back of 
the instrument, the directions, as: " Pay to John Sims, or order," and places 
his signature below it. This does not limit his liability as an endorser, but 
'the title to the instrument must thereafter pass through John Sims, and it 
must bear his endorsement before it will be paid or honored. 



Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1894, by Geo, A. Ogle & Co., in the oflice of the Librarian of Con.'^ress, at Wusbingtoiv D. C 
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GENERAL INFORMATION ON BANKING AND BUSINESS METHODS. 



4.Tioiher common form of liiriitinf^ the endorsement is to enable the 
ijayee (wl.en it is made pa,.yabie to ia& order) to transfer his title to the 
instrument without becomln- veHponsibie fov its payment, and making the 
part^- to whom it i^l ran ^f erred assniue all responsi"biUty concerning pay- 
uienl To do this the endorser writes the words -Withont Recourse" over 
his signature, v/hich has Ihe etlect of relinquishing his title without mak- 
ing him liable to the holder in case the payor fails to take it up. 

A^nother method of limiLing Ihe endorsement is to make it conditional, a 
goodiUnsu-ritionof^vhichiBlhe fonowing: ''Pay to John Sims or order 
upon his delivering to the Fir^t National Bank a warranty deed to lot 5, 
block 'L etc./' below which the endorser places his signature. He can also 
make it payable to "A. B. only^ or in equivalent words, in which ease "A. 
B." cpainot endorse it over. 

Intact, the endorsc-rhas the power to limit his endorsement as he sees 
•tit, and either to lessen or increase his liability, such as either '^waiving no- 
tice of demand;" making his cndorsemfut a ^'general and special guaranty 
oi: payment'- to all faiure holders, etc., but he caniiot, by his endorsement, 
either increase orlessen the liability of any other endorser on the 
instrument. 

An endorser, cs arule^ i-i entitled it immediate notice in case the paj^or 
fails Lo pay it. This is Lhe case in nearly all of the United States, as it has 
been a rule of the "law merchant^' for meiny years. A few modifications, 
however, of the general "law merchant'^ have been made by statute in sev- 
eral of the States, relating to negotiable paper, in changing the endorser's 
liability by rendering his contract absolute instead of conditional, making 
notice unnecessary unless he suffers damage through want of it, or requir- 
ing a judgment to be first recovered before he canbe held. In the absence, 
however, of statutory provisions of this kind, and they only exist in a few of 
the States, it may be said that to liol d endorsers they must have prompt 
notice of non-payment, and it may be said to be a general rule of the "law 
merchant" that all parties to negotiable paper as endorsers who are en- 
titled to notice are discharged by want of notice The demand, notice and 
protest must be made according to the law^s of the place v/here payable . 

The term Protest is applied to the official act by an authorized person 
(usually a Notary Pablic), whereby he affirms in a formal or prescribed 
manner in v/riting that a certain bill, draft, cheek or other negotiable paper 
has been presented for acceptance or payment, as the case may be, and 
been refused. This, and the notice of the "Pi'otest," which m_ust be sent to 
all endorsers and parties to the paper is to notify them officially of its 
failure. 



QuMArrrr. 



A *' GUARANTOR" is one who is bound to another for the fulfillment of a 
P promise, or of an engagement, made by a third party = This kind of con- 
tract is very common. According to the "statute of frauds" it must be in ^vrit- 
ing, and unless it is a sealed instrument there must be a consideration to 
support it. As a rule it is not negotiable, so as to be enforced by the trans- 
feree as if it had been given to him by the guarantor, but this depends upon 
the w^ording, as, if it contains all the characteristics of a note, payable to 
order or bearer, it will be held negotiable. A contract of guaranty is con- 
strued strictly, and, if the liability of the principal be materially varied by 
the act of the party guaranteed, wathout the consent of the guarantor, the 
guarantor is discharged. The guarantor is also discharged if the liability 
or obligation is renewed, or extended by law^ or otherwise, unless he in 
writing renews the contract. In the case of a bank incorporated for twenty 
years, which w^as renewed for ten years more without change of officers, 
the courts held that the original sureties could not be held after the first term. 

The guaranty can be enforced even though the original debt cannot, as is 
the case in becoming surety for the debt of a minor. A guarantor who pays 
the debt of the principal is eiatitled to demand from the creditor all the 
securities he holds, or of the note or bond which declares the debt; and, in 
some States, the creditor cannot fall back upon the guarantor until he has 
collected as much as possible from these securities and exhausted legal 
remedies against the principal. If the debt or obligation be first incurred 
and completed before the guaranty is given, there must be a new consider- 
ation or the guaranty is void, 

A guaranty is not binding unless the gitarantor has notice of its accept- 
ance, but the law presumes this acceptance when the offer of guaranty and 
acts of the party to whom it is given, such as delivery of goods or extending 
credit are simultaneous. But an offer to guarantee a future operation does 
not bind the offerer unless he has such notice of the acceptance as wnll af- 
ford him reasonable opportunity to make himself safe . A creditor may give 
his debtor some indulgence or accommodation without discharging the 
guarantor, unless it should have the effect of prejudicing the interests of 
the guarantor, in which case lie would be released . Generally a guarantor 
ma>° at any time, pay a debt and so, at once, have the right to proceed, 
against the debtor. Where there has been failure on the part of the princi- 
pal and the guarantor is looked to, he must have reasonable notice— and 
notice is deemed reasonable if it prevents the guarantor from suffering 
from the dela5\ 

It is, in many cases, difficult to say— and upon it rests the question of 
legal liability -whether the promise of one to pay for goods delivered to 
another is an original promise, as to pay for one's own goods, in which case 
it need not be in writing ; or a promise to pay the debt or guaranty the 
promise of him to whom the goods are delivered, in w^hich case it must be 
in writing. The question generally resolves itself into this : To whom did 
the sel]ei°give and was authorized to give credit? This is a question of 
fact and not of law. If the books of seller shov,- that he charged them to 
the party to whom he delivered them, it is almost impossible for him to hold 
the other party for it, but if on the other hand it is shown that he regarded 
the goods as being sold to the party whom it is desired to hold, "but deliv- 
ered them to another party and it is so shown on his books,it is not regarded 
as a guaranty, but an ori'ginai or collateral promise, and w^ouldmake the 
party liable. In general, a guarantor of a bill or note is not entitled to 
such strict and exact notice as an endorser is entitled to, but only such 
notice as shall save him from actual loss, as he can not make the want of 
notice his defense unjess he can show thtU it was unreasonably withheld 
and that he suffered thereby. There is a marked difference in the effect of 
a guaranty of the ^'payment," or of the ''co-llection'^ of a debt. In the first 
ease, the creditor can look to the guarantor at anytime ; in the latter, the 
creditor must exhaust his legal remedies for collecting it. 

^ CCOMMODATiOM PAPER, 

AN accommodation bill or note is one for which the acceptor or maker has 
n received no consideration, but has lent Ms name and credit to accom- 
modate the drawer, paj-ee or holder. He is bound to all other pa,rties just 
as completely as if there were a good consideration, for, if this w^asnot the 
case, it would be of no v.alue to the party accommodated. He is not allowed 
to set up want of consideration as a defense as against any holder for 
yqXvlq, But he is not bound to the party whom he thus accommodates, no 
matter how the instrument may be drawn. 

iDEiVTmCATWN, 



^HE mere act of identifying a party or making him known to a banker car- 
^ Ties with it no liability on the part of the party Vvho thus preforms it, 
unless it can be showm there was fraud or collusion. Customers of banks are 
- frequently asked to identify and make known to their ovv^n bankers, strang- 
ers -who desire checks or drafts cashed or other accommodations. In some 
cases a mere introduction is cill that IS necessp.ry, but only because the 
banker relies upon the honor a-Dd integrity of his customer, knovvung that 
an improper person v^'ould notbe introduced, for in a case of this kind the 
bank assumes ail the ri%k. Generally speaking, however, it is an almost 
invariable rule with bankers, as it should be, to require their customer to 
endorse all drafts or checks which are honored for the stranger. In this 
case the endorser becomes personally liable to the bank if any or all of the 
drafts or checks prove worthless . . 

An enoorsement which is frequently made by parties who are asked to 
identify others is to merely indicate that they know the party to be the 



payee named in the check or that the signature of the payee or pai'ty is cor- 
rect. This is done by writing the words "Signature O. K." under the party's 
name and signing it. This has the effect of guaranteeing that the party's 
name is as written and that it is his proper signature. It does not guaran- 
tee that the check or draft is good or will be paid, but merely as expressed, 
that the signature is correct, a'hd the only iiability assumed is that he will 
pay the amount in ease the signature proves a forgery. Many banks, how- 
ever, will not accept paper endorsed this v/ay and j\islly so, for it throws 
upon them the burden of the risk. 

^£C£fPTS Am RELEASES. 

NY acl?:nowledgement that a sum of money has been paid is a receipt. A 
receipt which reads "in full^' though admntted to be strong evidence is 
by no means legally conclusive. If the party signing it can show an error 
or mistake, it will be admitted in his favor. Receipts for money will be 
held open to examination, and the party holding it must abide the results 
of such examination- the great aim of the law being to administer strict 
justice, A receipt may be of different degrees of expiieitness, as the word 
*'Paid" or "Received Payment'' written on a bill. A '* release 'Vis simply a 
form of receipt, but is more binding upon the parties, inasmuch as, if i^rop- 
erly drawn^ under seal, for a consideration, it is a complete defense to any 
action based on the debts or claims so released. Herein, releases differ from 
receipts. A release is in the nature of a written contract and therefore 
cannot be controlled or contradicted by evidence, unless on the ground of 
fraud. But if its w^ords are ambiguous, or may have either of tvro or move 
meanings, evidence is receivable to determine the meaning. 



Infants and minors. 



5 HE incapacity of a person to make a valid contract may arise from several 
causes, and the fact of being an infant, or minor, is one of them. The . 
general rule of law may be stated as being that the contract of an infant or 
minor is not aUvays void, but is voidable, and in many eases special excep- 
tion is made, giving validity to their contracts for necessaries. By being 
voidable, but not void in themselves, means that the infant has the right to 
disavow^ and annul the contract, either before or w^ithin a reasonable time 
after he reaches his majority. He may do this by ^.vord only, but a mere 
acknovi^edgment that the debt exists is not enough, and it must be sub- 
stantially a new promise. 



jfiGENCY. 



5 HERE are a few well-settled and important rules of law governing the 
matter of agents and agency, w^hich every business man should imder- 
stand thoroughly. The relation of principal and agent implies that the 
principal acts by and through the agent. A principal is responsible for the 
acts of the agent only \^\^en he has actually given full authority to the 
agent, or when he has by his words, or his acts, or both, caused or permitted 
the person with whom the agent deals to believe him clothed with this 
authority-. This is a point which is not always thoroughly understood, but 
it is a well-settled ^jrinciple of law. There are two kinds of a^'ents— general 
and special. A general agent is one authorized to represent his principal 
in all his business, or in all his business of a particular kind, and his 
power is limited by the usual scope and character of the business he is 
empov/ered to transact. If he is given otit as the general agent, the prin- 
cipal is bound, even if the agent transcends his actual authority, but does 
not go beyond the natural and usual scope of the business. 

On the -other hand, a special agent .Is one author-ized to do only a speci- 
fic thing, or a few sxlecified things, or a specified line of work. If this special 
agent exceeds his authority, it may be stated els an almost invariable rule 
that the principal is not bound, because the party dealing v/ith the agent 
must inquire for himself and at his own peril, into the extent and limits of 
the authority given to the agent. Especially is this the case where the 
party knew that the agent had been or v/as engaged in attending to a par- 
tictila-r and specified line of work connected with the business of the princi- 
pal. The party, hov/ever, is not bound by any special reservations or limit- 
ations made secretly by the principal of which he had no reasonable or easy 
means of having notice. The authority of an agent may be given by the 
principal, by writing or orally, or may be implied from certain acts. Thus 
if .a person puts his goods into the custody of another whose business it Is 
to sell such goods, he authorizes the w^hole world to believe that this person 
has them for sale; and any person buying them honestly, in this belief, 
would hold them. If one, knowing that another had acted as his agent, does 
not disavow the authority as soon as he conveniently can, but lies by and 
permits a person to go on and deal with the supposed agent, or lose an op- 
nortunity of indemnifying himself, this is an adoption and confirmation of 
the acts of the agent. 

A principal is bound by the acts of an agent even after the revocation 
of his agency, if such revocation has i30t been made public or is unknown 
to the party dealing with the agent. An agent can generally be held per- 
sonally liable if he transcends his authority; but this is not the ease if the 
party with whom he dealt. kne-w that the authority was transcended. 

QRIGIt^ AMD filSTORV OF B,WKING. 

IN general, banks may be said to be credit institutions or dealers in credit. 
^ John Jay Knox once said that ''the exchanges of the modern world are bar- 
ter, effected by the indirect agency of the credit system, and . banks and 
bankers are the machinery by which this is done.'' Metallic money and its 
representative, the circulating note, are only the small change of "Trade- 
employed in the settlement of balances and small purchases and payments. 
This fact is illustrated by the operations of the New York clearing house. 
The exchanges have been about 800,000 millions of dollars during the past 
thirty years while the balances paid in money have only been about 36,000 
millions, or about four per cent, of the amount of the settlements. 

It has always been claimed that the business of banking originated 
with the Venetian money changers who displayed their wares and moneys 
on the streets and thus supplied those in need of change. xAceording to the 
most eminent authorities the earliest banking institution in Europe was the 
Bank of Venice, which was founded in 11T3, and was based upon a forced 
loan of the government. Bounds deposited in it could be transferred to 
others on the books of the bank at the pleasure of the owner, but they could 
■not he withdraion. The perpetual annuities of the British debt are handled 
in a very similar manner at the pi-esent day. The Bank of Venice v/ as con- 
tinued until 1797. In 1401, the Bank of Barcelona was formed. At a period 
much earlier ■ than this, the Jewish money-dealers had invented what are 
known as "foreign bills of exchange," but it is said that this bank was the 
first institution that made a business of negotiating and handling them. 
The Bank of Genoa conaDieneed operation in 1407 and for centuries was one 
of the principal banks of Europe, It was the first to issue circulating 
notes— which were passed only by endorsement, not being payable to 
bearer. 

The Bank of Hamburg, established in 1619, was a bank of both deposit 
and circulation based on fine silver bars. This bank, like nearly all of 
that early time, had, as a principal object, the protection of the people 
from worn, sweated, clipped and plugged coins, or coins of certain em- 
pires that were reduced in standard value. The remedy generally adopted 
was to lock up the debased and depreciated coins and circulate the credit 
granted for them. Various other banks sprang into existence -throughout 
Europe, many of them being powerful government agencies, and In many 
cases exerted a v,ide influence in shaping the destinies of empires. 

In 1694 the Bank of England was established, and there is no banking 
institution in the w.orld equal to it in the management of national finances. 
The Bank of France was authorised in 1800. It is not a fiscal agent of the 
government as is that, of England. It does not collect or disburse the 
revenues of the exchequer but it lends to it largely, while its credits, in the 
form of circulating notes and other acceptances, have borne the govern-. 
ment safely through extraordinary needs. 

It is claimed that tiie first organized bank in the United States had its 
origin in the formation of a banking company without charter Juu8 iSth, 



1780, by the citizens of Philadelphia, amd first action bj^" Congress was taken , 
June 22, of the same year in reference to this proposed association. Two 
years afterward, a " perpetual charter '' was granted to the Bank of North 
America at Philadelphia. In 1784 the State of Massachusetts incorporated 
the Massachusetts Bank. The Bank of New York was chartered in March, 
1791, although it had been doing business since 1784, itnder articles of a,sso- 
ciation drawn by Alexander Hamilton. Most of these institutions are still 
running a-nd have been converted into national banks. The Bank of the 
United States was organised in 1791. The most of the stock was owned by 
the United States Government, but later the Government interest was dis- 
posed of, and in 1843 the bankfailed. 

State banks were organized rapidly, and private banking firms sprang 
into existence and the business of banking assumed immense i^roportions. 
In 1863, the National Bank System was adopted and in 1864 the National 
Bank Bureau of the Treasury Department v^^as organized, the chief officer 
of which is the comptroller of the currency. In March, 1865, an act was 
passed providing for a ten per cent, tax on notes of any person or State ' 
bank issued for circulation, and making an exception of National banks. 
This had the effect of taxing the State bank circulation out of existence. 
As the National banking system has proven one of the most elncient and sat- 
isfactory methods the world has ever known, it will be of interest to review 
hei-e some of its principal features. Under this act National banks may be 
organized by any number of persons not less than five. Not less than one- 
third of the capital must be invested in United States bonds, upon wdiich, 
circulating notes maj^ be issued equal to 00 i3er cent of the par value of the 
bonds. These circulating notes are receivable at par in the United States 
in all payments except for ditties on imports, interest on the i)ublie debt 
and In redemption of the national currency. The National banks are re-, 
quired to keep a certain reserve ; they are attthorized to loan money at the 
rate of interest allowed by the various States— -when no rate is fixed by the 
lav/s of the State, the banks may charge 7 per cent. Shareholders are held 
individually liable, equably and ratably, for all debts of tiie association to 
the extent of the amount of their stock, in addition to the amouiit invested 
therein. The banks are required, before the declaration of & dividend, to 
carry one-tenth part of their net ijrofits of the preceding half year to a 
surx^lus fund until the same shall amount to 20 jjer cent, of the capital; and 
losses and bad debts must be deduet<ri.d from net profits before any dividend 
is declared. A receiver may be appointed by the comptroller to close ur> 
under his supervision the affairs of any national bank which shall fail to 
keep good its lawful money reserve or which may become insolvent. While 
there have been national bank failures, there has never been any loss to 
the x^eople whatever on the circulation. A suit may be brought for forfeit- 
ure of the charter of a bank if the directors shall knowingly violate the 
law ; and in such cases they may be held liable in their individual capacity. 
There are other restrictions in the law — such as for instaneSj the prohibi- 
tion aga,inst loaning to any one borrower of more than ten per cent, of the 
capital; or the holding, of any real estate except such as is required for 
banking purposes, or the granting of loans upon the security of the bank 
stock. 

The national bank circulation has been gradually growing less during 
the x>ast ten years, as the United States bonds available are quoted so high 
above par and the rate of interest so low that there is but little profit to the 
banks In it. All of the States have la^ws regulating State Banks and provid- 
ing certain restrictions, but as the laws of the various States are not alike it 
is impos.sible to give a general description of the matter that would apiDly to 
all the States , The laws, however, provide for and require State banks to 
hold a certain reserve, and at regular intervals they make full statements 
as to their condition and their affairs s/re examined into by certain State 
officials at frequent intervals. The laws of all the States have reached a 
iiigh degree of perfection in the method of regulating and overseeing State 
banks, and. the almost universal .soundness and reliability of these insti- 
tutions reflect credit upon the laws under which they exist. 



CLEARiNG MOUSE. 



^HE Ciearing-Kouse is the place where the exchanges of the banks are 
^ made in aii the principal cities of the world. . The clearing-house sys- 
tem was first established in London about the beginning of the present 
century. It was first introduced into this country hy the banks of the city 
of New York organizing an association, under the name of the New^ York 
Clearing House, which commenced operations Oct. 11, 1853. At that time it 
consisted -of fifty-two banks, but five of them were soon closed because of 
their inability to rn3et its requirements. Clearing Houses have since been 
established in nearly all of the principal cities of the continent. 

In all-Cities a bank receives la.rge amounts of bills of and checks on other 
banks, so that at the close of each day's business every bank has, in its 
draw^ers, variouis sums thus due it by other banks. It is, in like manner, 
itself the debtor of other banks, w-hich have during the day received its bills 
and checks drawn r^pon it. Prior to the establishment of the clearing- 
house it was necessary for each bank, every m,orning, to make up its 
account with every other bank, and to send its porter or agent to present the 
bills and checks so received to tli 3 debtor banks fox payment. The balances 
were adjusted by baymentsin goldj which became so laborious, dangerous, 
and complicated, that the balamces were settled only weekly instead of 
daily— a plan that resulted in great -risk and evil. This was obviated by 
the clearing-house system, through which the settlements are so simultane- 
ously and quickly-effected that in New York the transactions in one single 
day have amounted to over $300,000,000, in adjusting which the exchanges were 
settled in the space of an hour. Besides saving a vast amount of work, 
book-keeping and expense, it enabled the banks by united aid to strengthen 
each other in times of excitement and financial panic. 

The following is the manner in which the settlements are made in about 
all the clearing-houses of this country: The clearing-room is provided 
vvith a continuous line of desks, one for each bank that is a member of the 
association, each desk bearing the name and number of the bank. Each 
bank is represented every morning, at the hour fixed for settlement, by 
two clerks, one a messenger who brings with him the checks, drafts, etc., 
that his bank has received during the day previous upon the other banks 
—called the "exchanges,^' and these are assorted for each bank and jslaeed 
in envelopes. On the outside of each envelope is a slip on which are listed 
the amounts of the various items which it contains. The messeng-ers take 
their places in a line/outsidethe row of desks, each opposite the desk as- 
signed to his bank, while at each desk is a clerk with a sheet containing 
the names of all the banks in the same order as the desks, with the aggre- 
gate amounts which his bank's messenger has against each bank. Just 
previous to the hour fixed for making the exchanges the manager takes his 
position and calls the house to order. At a signal the bell rings and each 
messenger moves forward to the desk next his own and delivers the enveb 
ope containing the checks, etc., for the bank represented at that desk to 
the clerk at that desk, together with a printed list of the banks in the same 
order, w'ith the amount opposite each bank. The clerk receiving . it, signs 
and returns it to the messenger , who imm.ediatel7/ passes on to the next 
desk; then to the next, and so on until he ha..s made a eom.plete circuit 
and has again reached the desk of his own bank— the starting point. All 
the other messengers moving in the same manner; ea^ch messenger has,bj' 
this means, visited every bank and delivered to each everything his bank 
held for it, talking a receipt for the same: and at the same time each bank 
has received all the exchanges that every other bank had against it. This 
operation even in the greatest clearing houses only consumes from ten to 
fifteen minutes. 

This enables the banks to knovr at once the exact balance for or against 
it, as the clerks immediately enter from the slips on their own sheets the 
aggregate amotmt from each bank, and the difference between the total 
amount brought by them, vrhich at once show? the balance due to or from 
the clearing house to each bank. 

- This is reported to their banks, and the balance is paid to or drawn 
from the clearing house, thus at once settling the accounts between all the 
banks. The lists are " proved'' carefully, and certain fines are laid for all 
errors, tardiness, etc. 
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